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OUR DYNAMIC SOCIETY’ 


Though North America drew its population from Eu- 
rope, it soon began to develop a society quite unlike that 
of the Old World. Ours became distinctly dynamic, while 
that from which it sprang remained static. The difference 
was not caused by crossing the Atlantic. An individual 
does not lose his character in passing over the ocean— 
except temporarily — nor does a people suffer a sea change. 
The real cause of the divergence was uncovered nearly forty 
years ago by Frederick Jackson Turner, who thereby revo- 
lutionized our interpretation of American history. The 
change began when the first European population, inhabit- 
ing only a narrow strip along the Atlantic seaboard and the 
lower St. Lawrence, commenced to push inland, and the 
divergence grew as the human flood rolled westward to fill 
up this continent. In other words, the transformation was 
wrought by crossing the land and not the sea. 

Four stages in this westward growth are quite discernible, 
though there is no clear-cut demarcation between them. 
The first men to penetrate the wilderness became its vic- 
tims. They could not help it. Conditions were too strong 
for them. They were hunters and fur-traders. To sur- 
vive, they simply had to follow the example of the natives, 
and in this they were often assisted by native wives. They 
adopted the language, the food, the clothing, and, gener- 
ally, the manner of life of the Indians, which after all was 
the manner of life dictated by the nature of the country. 
They lived and moved and had their being beyond the pale 
of civilization, and when they occasionally returned to their 
old homes they were no longer at home. They had run 
wild. This vanguard of hunters, trappers, and fur-traders 
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moved steadily westward as the nearer supply of furs was 
exhausted and the redskins retreated. Then came the sec- 
ond stage — the beginning of agricultural settlement. This 
was the work of “old-timers” who abandoned their roving 
and of newcomers from the East. Here again we find 
human victims of environment. These people were so iso- 
lated in the wilderness that their existence was of necessity 
very primitive, and the agriculture that they practiced was 
limited to what is known as the rude diversified type. 
They were almost entirely self-sufficing, producing their 
own food, making their own clothing, fashioning their own 
few simple tools, and manufacturing what little furniture 
they needed. Their only contact with the outside world 
was confined, as a rule, to an annual visit of one member of 
each family to the older settlements in the East, whither he 
might take a few furs and some bear grease and whence 
he might return with such bare essentials as a bag or two of 
salt and a few bars of iron. After a while the pressure 
of population from the East thickened these primitive set- 
tlements, and slowly but surely a great transformation took 
place. This type of life shifted on to the west in the wake 
of the receding fur frontier, and a third stage appeared — 
a more developed society engaged in producing staples 
for export, chiefly cattle and wheat. Many of the earlier 
pioneers, feeling the need for more elbowroom, sold out 
to newcomers who did not care to face the grim struggle 
in the wilds farther on. Others remained and altered their 
manner of living. Instead of consuming all that they pro- 
duced, they now sold an increasing surplus for profit and 
bought many commodities which they previously had made 
for themselves or done without. Now the compromise 
of civilization was not so marked, but it was still there. 
Then, with the lapse of more years and the further pres- 
sure of population from the East, came another shifting 
and transformation which gave rise to the fourth stage —a 
relatively final type of diversified society. Again many 
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individuals sold out to new arrivals and moved on to re- 
peat their old experience on new farms, while others changed 
their methods rather than their habitat. Now, instead of 
depending upon the production of one or two staples, they 
developed mixed farming, with dairying, market gardening, 
and fruit growing. At the same time, manufacturing be- 
gan to spring up. 

Our society has thus grown by continually returning to 
primitive conditions on the margin of settlement. The 
process reminds us of the biological law that ontogeny re- 
capitulates phylogeny, the development of the whole species 
being repeated in foreshortened form in the development 
of the single embryo. Even so, in North America the his- 
tory of individual settlements has been, in a way, a recapitu- 
lation of the history of the human race from savagery. 
Civilization was always beginning all over again and grow- 
ing up on the frontier of settlement. The frontier type 
of existence has thus been a permanent feature of North 
American life—though of no one part of the continent, 
because it was forever creeping westward. It had a pro- 
found reaction upon the East, from which it was an off- 
shoot. To understand this reaction, we must first examine 
the reacting agent. 

There is no mystery about the nature of this frontier 
life. We can see it clearly in the answers to two simple 
questions. Who went west? And what happened to them 
there? Those who moved with the sun were not a rep- 
resentative sample of the society which they left behind. 
They were a picked lot, selected by conditions. Speaking 
broadly, they were the poor, but not just ordinary poor 
people. They were inspired by a hope of becoming richer, 
and they were endowed with both the ability and the energy 
to realize their hope if it were at all possible. ‘They were 
men and women who were determined to carve out for 
themselves a life that was denied them in their old homes. 
They had youth; they had strength; they had daring. Of 
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course there was a goodly admixture of bad specimens 
among them —criminals and other misfits. Though these 
undesirable elements left their mark in a certain flavor of 
lawlessness and irreligion, they were for the most part 
swallowed up, and therefore we may drop them from our 
picture. As a whole, this continual rebirth of society in 
the West was, in its origin, a revolt against the conservative 
tendency in the East—a revolt that found ample scope 
in the open spaces of the West. There the migrants suc- 
ceeded, and, by their very success in creating a new life, 
they confirmed and glorified the impulse which had driven 
them forth from among their fellows. The new life which 
they created was crude and material. Conditions made it 
so. But it was redeemed by a peculiar idealism— an in- 
tense belief in what man can do and a tremendous faith 
in the future. It was free of the feeling of restraint which 
the growing past throws over man. It was emancipated; 
it was creative. Hence the ozone which filled the western 
air and spread over all the land. 

The reaction of the frontier on the older society to the 
east has been perhaps the most powerful influence in the 
shaping of American life, socially, economically, and politi- 
cally. In the regions where new life was springing up, the 
individual stood erect on his own feet instead of crouching 
in the nook of society where he was born—a cramping 
attitude — or instead of hanging on to the family tree — a 
monkey attitude. Out of the West came a new and a 
larger conception of the individual. This conception was 
forever being renewed, and it was constantly injecting a 
dynamic force into the life of this continent. The restless 
energy, the driving power, the practical resourcefulness, the 
buoyancy, and the exuberance of the westerner leavened the 
whole lump of America. Those who remained in the East 
were fired to emulate their successful younger brothers and 
cousins in the West. Thus we have had in North America, 
in Canada as well as in the United States, a life with little 
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leisure or culture, a life that is intensely practical and con- 
cerned with material things, a life in which emphasis is 
laid on growth and quantity rather than on stability and 
quality, and on the future instead of the past. Thus did 
America grow away from Europe and develop a life of her 
own. Here is the key to the New World spirit as opposed 
to the Old World spirit—to the American belief that the 
earth belongs to those who live on it and not to those who 
lie in it. 

The economic reaction was tremendous. It began seri- 
ously with the growth of the third stage in western devel- 
opment. The hunters and fur-traders had relatively little 
influence upon the economic life of the East. The same 
was true of the first agricultural pioneers, with whom the 
East had almost no contact. They were practically inde- 
pendent. They had no exportable surplus, and even if they 
had they could not have got rid of it because they were too 
cut off from the outside world. With the appearance of 
the next stage —the production of a staple for export — 
contact between East and West was established, and from 
the first it was rather painful. The pioneer who sought 
to export has almost always wrestled with a great problem. 
His product has been bulky, his market has been distant, 
and the cost of transportation has threatened to eat up all 
his profits. Ranching contained in itself a solution of the 
problem, for cattle could carry themselves to market. But 
the same land could produce more wealth when tilled than 
when left as pasture, and hence arose the vision of greater 
gain if only the product could be got out. Many farmers 
tried to solve the problem by transforming their grain into 
a more concentrated form of wealth which, because of its 
greater economic specific gravity, would cost less to ship 
out. In many interior regions this was the beginning, 
though not the end, of whisky. In spite of this, and of 
many other less happy efforts, the pons asinorum was not 
yet crossed. The final solution was found not in decreas- 
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ing the bulk of the export, but in increasing the means of 
transportation. 

At first roads were built; then canals were dug; and finally 
the railroads came. These improved means of communi- 
cation were constructed not so much because the West 
wanted them as because the East wanted them. The East 
desired the western staple and it also sought an outlet for 
its own goods in the growing West. Therefore, there was 
competition in the East to provide the West with transpor- 
tation facilities. The result was striking. By finding a 
market through, and in, the more thickly populated areas 
to the East, and by drawing goods back in return, the West 
gave a powerful stimulus to eastern development. Great 
cities grew up at the eastern end of this trade. What 
really made New York was the completion of the Erie 
Canal in 1825. Generally speaking, eastern labor and east- 
ern capital both profited by the greater demand created by 
the opening of the West. Eastern agriculture also bene- 
fited, for now, with larger markets near at hand, it became 
intensive. Thus did the loss of vigorous elements to the 
West bring a rich return to the East. The frontier ab- 
sorbed vitality, but it gave back more than it had taken. 
Undoubtedly the haphazard manner in which the interior 
was settled did entail great waste. But it is questionable 
whether a more rational control of development was pos- 
sible; and it is fairly certain that, if such control had been 
feasible and had been applied, our society would not have 
become so peculiarly dynamic. 

The political reaction of the West has been profound. 
It pulled America away from Europe, bringing political in- 
dependence and, after it, the isolation policy expressed in 
the Monroe Doctrine. The western movement has been 
like a great mixing machine or crucible, fusing into one 
national body elements that were quite disparate because 
they came from different parts of the East and from Eu- 
rope. Moreover, the frontier, because it moved to and 
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fro across the northern international boundary, has bound 
Canada to the United States in a great American marriage 
without any chance of an American divorce. Great as these 
reactions have been, we must not dwell upon them here, for 
there are two others which are much more germane to our 
discussion of the nature of American society. 

One of these is to be found in the running conflict be- 
tween the older settlements in the East and the younger 
settlements in the West. Two centuries ago the people on 
the seaboard feared that those who had moved up-country 
were getting out of hand, and therefore they tried to keep 
a firm hand upon them. The men of the West found them- 
selves wholly or partly disfranchised, and they were forced 
to pay taxes to a government that gave them practically 
nothing in return. They reacted in a very natural manner. 
Why should they submit to the restraints of government 
imposed by the unsympathetic East? Bacon’s Rebellion 
occurred a hundred years before the Revolution, and the 
Whisky Rebellion was only one of the revolts that came 
shortly after the establishment of independence. For a 
long while the West was inspired by a strong individualism 
and a hearty distrust of government. But as time passed 
the attitude of the Westerners was reversed. They began 
to feel the pressure of economic problems too big for them 
to handle by themselves, such problems as transportation, 
irrigation, and marketing. Then they developed a marked 
genius for coéperation and a growing desire for govern- 
ment interference to conquer their difficulties. This meant 
the investment of capital, which could be found only in 
the East. As a consequence, the opposition of East and 
West assumed a new phase. The West had always been 
a debtor country, but now it was a much greater debtor 
and it became self-conscious as such. It betrayed a grow- 
ing suspicion of the “ moneyed interests” of the East, and 
it was inclined to inject unsound economic doctrines into 
political life. Inflation of the currency and special favors 
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to debtors, in one form or another, became and remained 
common western demands. Of course this attitude made 
the East suspect that the West desired to cheat it of its 
capital. Thus the West produced a type of thinking which 
we know as pioneer radicalism. It was an alarming chal- 
lenge to the more conservative East. Born of this political 
insurgence, third parties were forever springing up. But 
they have never had more than an ephemeral existence. 
The older parties, centered in the East, sooner or later bid 
against each other for the support of the expanding West, 
and in this bidding they have taken over the sound and 
dropped the unsound ideas to which the West gave birth. 
For generations politics were revivified by the new life of 
the West. 

The other political repercussion was more important still. 
As Turner pointed out years ago, democracy, as it has 
existed on this continent, came out of the West. Of late 
some have tried to deny this and have cited the example 
of France’s feudal colony on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 
A close examination of New France, however, only confirms 
Turner’s theory. Feudalism lost all its strength on being 
transplanted into Canada; and the government of the colo- 
ny, though autocratic according to the letter of the law, 
was very far from autocratic in practice. The eyes, the 
ears, and the mouth of the government in every parish 
were those of the local militia captain; and he, though 
formally appointed by the governor, was substantially the 
elected leader of the people. From the earliest days of 
New France, the breath of liberty entered into the lives of 
the French-Canadians to a degree that has been little appre- 
ciated except by themselves. It could not be otherwise. 
It was physically impossible to hold down the habitant as 
the peasant was held down in old France. America eman- 
cipated him. The woods were at his very door and liberty 
was forever beckoning to him through the trees. What 
was true of the French was equally true of the English who 
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came to this continent. The wide opportunity of the fron- 
tier prevented the labor supply in the older parts of America 
from piling up and accumulating weight. It offered an in- 
dependent life to all who were unsatisfied with their lot. 
No man need be a hewer of wood or a drawer of water 
for others. Through the open door of the West, he could 
step into a land where all men were equal. It was no mere 
accident that the principle of manhood suffrage was born 
in the new constitutions which appeared as the new com- 
munities in the West set up political housekeeping for them- 
selves. Neither heaven nor George Washington made this 
a continent of freedom and democracy. The frontier was 
the corner stone of our democracy, the perennial preserver 
of our freedom. Liberty has continuously blown like a 
breeze from the West refreshing our society. 

It has been a fresh and steady breeze. It did not come 
in violent gusts as in the Old World, because of the funda- 
mental difference between American and European democ- 
racy. They have not the same ancestry at all. European 
democracy was born of the industrial revolution, which 
herded great masses of wage-earners into industrial cen- 
ters, where they became class conscious. The tone of Old 
World democracy has been set by the workman in the town 
who owned no property, who toiled for another as master. 
But the keynote of American democracy was struck by a 
man who was his own master and a real owner of property 
—the farmer working his own farm. American democ- 
racy has thus been steadied by a ballast of property and by 
a consciousness of economic independence, while European 
democracy, without these restraints and with a certain feel- 
ing of desperation, has every now and then blown up a revo- 
lutionary storm. 

For generations the growing tide of American life was 
set toward the west and flowing out upon the land. But 
this is all a tale of yesterday. The vast tide at last slowed 
down, was caught in an eddy, and now for some years it 
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has been flowing strongly in the opposite direction. The 
great turn was somewhat obscured by the homestead en- 
tries, which still remained numerous. But for some time 
before the World War the proportion of people taking up 
new land was dwindling. Then came the war, and it fur- 
ther confused our view. With its attendant upheavals in 
the Old World, such as the Russian Revolution, it caused 
an enormous increase in the demand for food and a stu- 
pendous rise in the prices of farm produce. The result was 
an unnatural and a temporary stimulus to agriculture in 
North America, as elsewhere. The new vision of prosper- 
ity was as illusory as it was glorious. It hastened the in- 
evitable end and even pushed us beyond it. Without the 
war, agricultural expansion was bound to slow down to 
reach an equilibrium. The war reversed the process and 
speeded it up. As a consequence we are now face to face 
with a painful situation. One of the most important ills 
in our much disjointed economic world is general agricul- 
tural overdevelopment. 

Except for the dislocation caused by the war, farms have 
been absorbing less and less of our surplus population. 
More and more the surplus has been drawn off in other 
directions by the greater returns offered by other lines of 
economic activities, chiefly business and industry, of which 
more anon. Our surplus population has also been repelled 
from rural life. The disappearance of free homesteads, 
the rising price of land, the increase of taxes, and the mount- 
ing of mortgage and other encumbrances have all conspired 
to push people away from the land. Also the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, which began noticeably with the appear- 
ance of reapers, binders, and threshers in the middle of the 
last century, leading finally to the use of tractors and com- 
bines, has very effectively dammed up the westward flowing 
stream. The amount of capital necessary for profitable 
agriculture has soared beyond the reach of the common 
man. 
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There was still the possibility of subsistence farming, of 
making a living directly out of the soil without the inter- 
mediation of money. And here and there, with the assist- 
ance of a few tools and a modicum of machinery, families 
did live in this way. But this kind of life was losing its 
old attraction. The greater temptations of business and 
industry furnish only part of the explanation. The rest is 
to be found in subtle changes that have been permeating 
our whole mode of life. We have been living in the midst 
of one of the greatest revolutions in the history of the 
western world and perhaps of mankind. It has been so 
all-embracing, so all-pervading, that we have scarcely seen 
it, at least in its entirety. It is perhaps the greatest result 
of the industrial revolution and the development of science. 
Invention has been piled on invention with bewildering 
rapidity, and their combined weight has been crushing one 
of the finest qualities of our race. More and more we have 
come to depend for our daily existence on what machines 
make and do for us, until at last we have become practically 
the slaves of a machine-controlled society. The change is 
more than physical; it has affected our mentality. We have 
come to pity our ancestors who knew nothing of the marvels 
of this age, with its electric lights, its telephones, its radios, 
its motor cars, and its legion of machine-made goods. But 
if only our forebears could turn Rip Van Winkle, they 
might well pity us who have come to regard these things as 
necessary to make life worth living. We have come to 
imagine that they are civilization. We have mistaken the 
husks for the kernel, which is fine thought, fine feeling, and 
fine action. To the average individual of today, life is 
poor, nasty, and brutish without the many amenities of ur- 
ban life. We have lost the individual self-reliance of our 
grandfathers, who knew how to do things for themselves. 
In short, our society has been evolving in such a way that 
it has been producing fewer and fewer of the old pioneering 
class. 
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The change that all these causes have effected in rural 
society is very great. It has become a business rather than 
a life. More food is raised by more machines and fewer 
men. Excluding the many localities where the city has, 
as it were, spilled out over the surrounding land, the rural 
population of America has been growing thinner and thin- 
ner, and the old rural society has been dissolving. The 
old neighborliness has been dying, if only because neighbors 
are fewer and farther off. The loneliness of rural life has 
been growing, though Henry Ford and Signor Marconi 
have been striving to alleviate it. Very naturally, this 
transformation of rural life has reacted to weaken still 
further the old urge onto the land. All this is fraught 
with tremendous meaning for North American society as 
a whole. We may talk about machines taking the place 
of men and women in the great open spaces of the country, 
and yet, unless we remember who these people were, we 
miss the most significant truth of all. It is simply this. 
The pressure of great and complicated forces has been 
silently but none the less effectively removing the old cor- 
nerstone of our American life, the common man who owns 
a farm and works it himself. 

Turning now to the rise of modern business and industry, 
it will be well to go back to the Civil War, which gave this 
new development an immense impetus. It also gave it a 
new freedom. In addition to preserving the Union and 
destroying slavery, it upset an important balance in the 
country’s life. The mercantile and industrial East, which 
Alexander Hamilton on the morrow of the Revolution de- 
sired to make dominant in order that it might weld the 
young nation into a strong unity, had been held in check by 
the agrarian slave South reinforced by the agrarian free 
West. By flattening out the South, the Civil War left 
only the agrarian West to balance the rising giant in the 
East. This the West neither could nor would do. Indeed 
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the first reaction of the West was one of joyous expansion, 
for eastern capitalists indulged in an orgy of railway build- 
ing which brought western lands nearer to the market for 
their produce and opened up the natural resources of the 
West. 

The country now wallowed in prosperity, experiencing a 
phenomenal industrial development. This was due in part 
to the rapid expansion of the domestic market, the like of 
which had never been seen before and may never be wit- 
nessed again. The population was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Race suicide had not yet reduced the family to 
stingy proportions, and the Old World was pouring its sur- 
plus population into America in one of the largest migra- 
tory movements in the history of the human race. And 
in addition to swelling the market of consumers, this immi- 
gration aided industry by providing it with a better labor 
market than it had yet enjoyed. Another factor in the 
development of this new and abounding life was the multi- 
plication of inventions and the advent of mass production. 
And still another influence was the new protective tariff 
—a strong fence around the native pastures. Industries 
sprang up like Jonah’s gourd and flourished like green bay 
trees. Small ones swelled into big ones, and big ones com- 
bined into still bigger ones, leading to a grand climax about 
the turn of the century, when gigantic trusts appeared every- 
where. And what was the effect of all this upon the nature 
of American society? 

Sociologically, it pulled American life away from the 
country and into the towns and cities. It changed the 
whole character of life, as we have already seen, by making 
us dependent upon machines. It also gave rise to new 
social ideals. The social prestige of the farmer declined 
and that of the city-dweller rose, not only in his own esti- 
mation but also in the eyes of his country cousin. The 
latter came to be known as a “hayseed,” and newspaper 
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cartoons poked fun at him as a simpleton. From now on, 
the common goal of youth’s ambition was to be a big busi- 
ness man. 

Economically, this new development meant that the coun- 
try was becoming less democratic. The rapid building of 
railways has been called an orgy, and this is exactly what 
it was. Federal, state, and local governments contributed 
to the glorious feast. From the federal government alone, 
railway promoters secured free grants of land whose total 
acreage was roughly four times that of Minnesota —a veri- 
table empire. Many more million acres were given by 
states, and, in addition, governmental aid was given lavishly 
in cash, loans, credit, and various kinds of privileges. It 
was a gigantic transfer of the public domain to private 
hands. Enormous fortunes were piled up, and the control 
of most of the transportation system, upon which the very 
life of the country depended, was concentrated in the hands 
of a few individuals in the East. 

This is but a small part of the new picture. The railway- 
builders were not the only private interests to gain huge 
concessions of the country’s natural resources— for devel- 
opmental purposes. The whole trend of business and in- 
dustry was toward a concentration of wealth and economic 
control in the hands of a few. This great republic was 
growing a lusty crop of railroad kings, lumber kings, coal 
kings, copper kings, steel kings, and oil kings, each possess- 
ing a greater revenue and more power than most old- 
fashioned kings enjoyed in the heyday of royalty. At the 
same time, but toward the other end of the scale, appeared 
another class—the vast mass of wage-earners, the prole- 
tariat, the economic subjects of those who controlled the 
nation’s machinery of production and distribution. And at 
the very bottom, the human ash pits of the mighty engine 
of society, the slums, multiplied. In some respects the rela- 
tion between the rulers and the ruled was less happy and 
less natural than in the days of the divine right of kings. 
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Only too often those who had acquired fortunes regarded 
these fortunes as their own absolute property to be used in 
any way they wished so long as they did not transgress the 
law. Separated by a nexus of stocks and bonds from the 
mass who were in one way or another dependent upon them, 
they could not see that they had a responsibility to society 
for the manner in which they employed their wealth, a re- 
sponsibility in return for society allowing them to get and 
keep this wealth. 

Politically also, America was becoming less and less a 
democracy. Big business was entering politics—by the 
back door. To change the figure of speech, it short- 
circuited democracy, bringing its powerful influence to bear 
upon those whom the people had elected, and thereby di- 
recting things in its own interests. Jay Cooke was a splen- 
did example of what an enterprising man could do. He 
was the prize war profiteer. He made many millions by 
financing the government during the Civil War. With 
his sanctimonious ways, his expansive personality, and his 
boundless hospitality, he cast his net around those in polit- 
ical authority, even the chief of them. While General 
Grant was in the White House, this financial wizard kept 
him supplied with choice wines and expensive cigars. 
Grant’s administration was notoriously corrupt, but cor- 
ruption did not cease with his departure from office. It 
could not cease, if for no other reason than that the tariff 
was bound to continue it. Whether the economic gospel 
according to Adam Smith be canonical or apocryphal, its re- 
jection by this country let loose a great corrupting agency. 
Tampering with the tariff could make or unmake million- 
aires, and lobbying became a fine and expensive art —an 
applied and not a pure art. Of state governments, cor- 
responding stories may be told. Such men as Huntington 
and Leland Stanford, by distributing free railway passes 
to members of the legislature, by paying their campaign ex- 
penses, and by other equally judicious but more personal 
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gifts, practically bought the legislature of California. <A 
like fate came over city administrations even when the sinis- 
ter shadow of the boss was not in evidence. Gas, water, 
electric light and power, and street railway franchises were 
granted. In plain words, private individuals acquired mo- 
nopolies of essential services. Perhaps this was right. 
The public is very intolerant of public ownership and is 
almost fanatical in its insistence on the superior efficiency 
of private enterprise. I have no desire to play the heretic 
by challenging this cardinal doctrine of American theology, 
but I would like to draw attention to a serious implication 
that may be hidden in this doctrine. The popular rejec- 
tion of public ownership for essential monopolies may be 
interpreted as the partial abdication of democracy. Of 
course this conclusion may be avoided by placing a limita- 
tion upon the meaning of “democracy.” It is easy to 
escape the problems of democracy by dickering with its 
definition. But to return to the point, though some of these 
franchises were honestly gained and justly exercised, many 
were not. How many, it is impossible to say; but their 
number must have been very large, and this is not sur- 
prising. With the new industrial and urban development, 
necessitating great plants to meet the public needs, immense 
prizes swam into view and the temptation was just as im- 
mense. Here has been a great corrupting influence, like 
the tariff. Nor are these all the reasons for the short- 
circuiting of democracy. Perhaps the greatest is to be 
found in the attitude of the people toward what was go- 
ing on. It was largely one of apathy, which likewise was 
very natural. Absorbed in their own material concerns in 
a society permeated by materialism, and somewhat intoxi- 
cated by the feeling of prosperity — material prosperity — 
they were either bribed or blinded. But some were not. 
They were those who began to feel the pinch of this pluto- 
cratic organization of society. 

The spirit of revolt raised its head in both town and 
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country. There was a proletarian revolt and an agrarian 
revolt. The former appeared as the labor movement. 
At first it was far from successful. The early organiza- 
tions collapsed. Then Samuel Gompers built up the great 
American Federation of Labor, Mitchell developed the 
Mine Workers of America, and the powerful railway broth- 
erhoods arose. Strikes, often accompanied by violence, 
marked the awakening class consciousness of the growing 
army of wage-earners. As labor girded up its loins and 
learned how to fight its battles, something was accom- 
plished. Wages were raised, hours were reduced, and, 
with the assistance of a moderately sympathetic public, leg- 
islation was enacted to improve working conditions and to 
give some measure of physical and economic security to 
employees. The agrarian revolt expressed itself in various 
movements — Granger, Populist, and Progressive. Class 
consciousness was springing up among the farmers. They 
awoke to their utter dependence on the railways and other 
organizations that handled their produce until it finally 
reached the consumer, and the wide spread between what 
they received and what the consumer paid was to them 
like a red rag to a bull. Mary Ellen Lease, with her trum- 
pet call to the farmers to “raise less corn and more hell,” 
was no John the Baptist. Hers was only one of many 
exasperated voices that were ringing through the West in 
an angry chorus, denouncing the many varied forms of con- 
trol that big business was exerting in the country. This 
strident music, which though rural was hardly rustic, roused 
echoes in urban centers. Public opinion was stirred and 
something was done to harness what appeared to be the 
monster in the land. A bridle was placed upon the rail- 
roads in the form of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Legislation tried to do to the trusts what Delilah did to 
Sampson. Laws were passed to preserve politics from cor- 
ruption by punishing the corrupters, and, lest thieves break 
through and steal, the walls of democratic government were 
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raised and strengthened by reforms in the electoral machin- 
ery and by innovations like the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall. 

Only a limited success attended these revolts. They 
were balked by a few great practical difficulties. Immigra- 
tion was one. It crippled the efforts of labor. Indeed a 
government report states that much of the later immigra- 
tion was due to the desire of certain Pennsylvania mine- 
owners to procure a more docile body of workers. Nor is 
it without significance that the majority of the laborers in 
the greatest steel works in the country came to be foreign 
born. A second obstacle lay in the constitution and its 
interpretation by the courts. Again and again, labor laws 
and other social legislation were pronounced unconstitu- 
tional. Many projected reforms did not reach even this 
hurdle. Another had stopped them in the beginning. It 
was the widespread sense of private property, ready to take 
alarm at any proposal that squinted in its direction. The 
moment the proletarian or the agrarian revolt became the 
least bit too radical, it defeated itself by alienating the pub- 
lic sympathy, without which it could achieve nothing. And 
what is the total result? Great changes have been made, 
but how deep do they go? They have been little more than 
palliatives. Our society is organized substantially as it 
was, with the many under the control of the few. Some 
still live in hope, but state socialism in this country would 
appear to be politically impossible, and the farm-labor com- 
bination which has recently appeared in various parts of 
the United States and of Canada seems like a counsel of 
despair. 

The failure of both revolts is in keeping with human ex- 
perience. Taking society as a whole, over its long history, 
there has been such a permanent tendency for the few to 
rule over the many, in one manner or another, that it would 
appear to be something like a law of nature. Over long 
periods the many have submitted with little or no question. 
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At times they have risen to overthrow the few who ruled 
them, only to find that another few have somehow slipped 
into the saddle. The frontier movement, while it lasted, 
provided a unique opportunity for the many to escape in- 
to freedom. That opportunity is now gone. The corner 
stone of American democracy has crumbled under a crush- 
ing weight. If democracy of any kind is to survive in this 
land, can it avoid approximating the type that has been 
growing in Europe? More and more our population has 
been herded in cities, where the individual counts for less 
and less, where only the few may rise to positions of con- 
trol and the many are doomed to a life of dependence, and 
where self-government tends to break down under the sheer 
weight of numbers. And with the passing of our democ- 
racy, will not another striking feature of our society like- 
wise pass? How can we retain our spirit of buoyancy and 
optimism when its mainspring is removed? As the human 
tide is dammed up in urban centers or suburban districts, 
the average individual is caught and whirled along by the 
vast mechanics of what we call civilized existence. If per- 
chance he lifts his eyes from time to time, he may see 
changes in the city’s skyline; and if he ever pauses for medi- 
tation, he may dream dreams of new miracles that science 
may perform; but he cannot have that proud consciousness 
of himself creating a new life and moulding the boundless 
future, that consciousness which was the very breath of be- 
ing to those who turned their faces toward the setting sun. 
Our atmosphere has lost its peculiar tang, its ozone, and it 
begins to smell like that of Europe. 

But if some virtue has gone out of us, so also has some 
evil. The ruthless exploitation of the country and its citi- 
zens, when economic development was governed by a super- 
human and inhuman race after profits, unrestrained by 
either tradition or morals, is a thing of the past. It can- 
not be repeated, if only because the natural resources have 
been pretty well exploited. In the national domain, there 
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is not much plunder left to be gathered. Also the business 
leaders of today are less crude than those of a generation 
ago. They are more enlightened. It is the difference be- 
tween raw youth and sober maturity. Nor, for all its con- 
tinued apathy, will public opinion tolerate abuses which once 
were common. Though the majority are by their very 
nature incapable of organizing to exercise a continuous con- 
trol, they can exercise a spasmodic control, and the knowl- 
edge of this is part of the wisdom of the new leaders of 
business. Thus we need not be too gravely concerned over 
the fact that the foundations of American life have been 
shifting and changing so that they bear a growing resem- 
blance to those of European life. But this is looking only 
at the negative side. As our society, having lost its dy- 
namic character, settles down to a more static existence and 
even hardens into classes, though not with the rigidity which 
is declining in the Old World, we may develop, and we are 
already developing, some new and positive virtues. 
The successful few of the Gilded Age, having amassed 
| wealth, faced the problem of what to do with it; and, like 
Adam and Eve when they had eaten of the forbidden fruit, 
they became conscious of their nakedness. In their embar- 
rassment, they turned to Europe, the home of culture in 
western civilization. There they found what they lacked, 
and the result of their discovery was both amusing and 
pathetic. It was also very natural. Having plundered 
the New World of its material resources, they began to 
plunder the Old World of its cultural resources, its literary 
and artistic treasures. But they did not understand that 
there is possession and possession. Their money enabled 
them to acquire these things in a physical but not in a spir- 
itual sense, and, as a consequence, they staged a rather 
vulgar show. A few of finer sensibilities were disgusted by 
such blatancy and sought salvation by surrendering them- 
selves, by a servile imitation of the leisured classes of 
Europe. Then, as American wealth grew older and mel- 
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lower, a new vision arose. Those who were in pursuit of 
culture began to see that it can be acquired neither by pur- 
chase nor by mimicry, that this elusive quality is not an 
artificial flower but the living flower of a mature civiliza- 
tion. With the dawn of this vision, America began to 
come of age. The art galleries and museums of this coun- 
try are ceasing to be storehouses of dead treasures and are 
developing as live centers of artistic and intellectual crea- 
tion. The lavish spending of money all over this country 
in the cultivation of real music recalls the splendid patron- 
age of Italian rulers in the great days of the Renaissance. 
Another sign of maturity is the vigorous awakening to a 
realization that this country is an integral part of the great 
world, and the earnest effort to grasp its perplexities. The 
faith of our fathers, our wholly American faith in the Holy 
American Trinity of Change and More and Faster, is yield- 
ing before the advance of skepticism, or rather of a new 
and yet old religion, the religion of all civilized people — 
the search after Quality. Culture is growing in America 
as people are finding the emptiness of life on a merely ma- 
terial plane and the fullness of life on a higher plane. It 
is now a real growth, a native growth, and not just a new 
kind of graft. 
A. L. Burt 
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EARLY MINNESOTA RAILROADS AND 
THE QUEST FOR SETTLERS 


Within the period of the last generation the United 
States has evolved a narrow and rigid basis for the restric- 
tion of immigration. In sharp contrast to this policy was 
the attitude of encouragement adopted by national and state 
governments in the sixties, seventies, and eighties of the 
nineteenth century. European emigrants, impelled by the 
propaganda resulting from the earlier attitude and at- 
tracted by the vast, unclaimed regions in the West, flocked 
to the American shores by the tens of thousands. Added to 
the activities of governmental agencies to attract immi- 
grants were the efforts of new and struggling railroads in 
the trans-Mississippi territory to draw to that region pas- 
sengers and potential shippers and consumers. Competi- 
tion became keen, and the railroad companies of Minnesota, 
like those of other states, saw the feasibility, not to mention 
the necessity, of setting out upon a quest for settlers. The 
first rails in the state were laid in 1862, and after that, with 
the exception of the period of depression following the 
panic of 1873, construction proceeded with an ever increas- 
ing impetus, until, by 1880, the state had nearly thirty-one 
hundred miles of line, and its southern, central, and western 
portions were fairly well gridironed with rails. To be 
sure, there were still sections that were not adequately 
served by railroads, but for the most part the lines were so 
situated as to aid greatly in the continued influx of settlers 
and the export of indigenous products.' 

By no means the least fundamental of the problems con- 

* Minnesota Commissioner of Statistics, Reports, 1880, p. 247. For 
brief statements about early Minnesota railroad construction see Wil- 
liam W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 2:329; 3:2, 60-62, 141 
(St. Paul, 1924, 1926). 
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nected with the early construction of railroads in Minne- 
sota was that of colonization—colonization, not only of 
railroad lands, but of government lands as well. Hazard- 
ous railway ventures could meet with success only as a re- 
sult of the early and steady infiltration of people from 
Europe and eastern North America, and shrewd railway 
men, as well as their supporting financiers, realized this 
fact. The problem of colonization was perhaps second in 
importance only to that of the original financing and con- 
structing of lines. Objections of prospective colonists — 
the hesitancy to undertake a long overland journey, the fear 
of cutting ties with the homeland and settling in a new and 
uninhabited region, and the dread of the cold and bitter 
winters — had to be ridden down before the railroads could 
carry on profitably and extensively their quest for settlers. 
Official encouragement of immigration to Minnesota be- 
gan about the time of the organization of the territory in 
1849 and continued throughout the territorial period. As 
competition for settlers grew keener among the states of the 
) upper Mississippi Valley, the state government, which was 
: established in 1858, developed the policy of encouragement 
| originated by the territorial legislature and continued it 
through the sixties and seventies.* Similar policies on the 
| part of the railroad companies obviously could not come : 
until after 1862, and, as a matter of fact, the roads took 
little active interest in promoting settlement until just be- 
fore 1870. The possibility of synchronizing the efforts of 
state and railroad agencies early made itself apparent. 
| It was not until the late sixties, however, that the state 
and the railroads began to function codperatively in en- 
couraging settlement, though for many years the attitude 


* Livia Appel and Theodore C. Blegen, “ Official Encouragement of 
Immigration to Minnesota during the Territorial Period,” ante, 5: 167- 
203; Commissioner of Statistics, Reports, 1875, p. 118; Theodore C. 
Blegen, ‘“‘ The Competition of the Northwestern States for Immigrants,” 
in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 3: 3-29 (September, 1919) ; Folwell, 
Minnesota, 3:1. 
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of the state legislature on government aid to railroad con- 
struction had made it evident that this codperation would 
eventually develop. The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany in 1866—two years after its incorporation and four 
years before building operations actually started — contem- 
plated the “establishment of a Bureau of Emigration for 
the purpose of settlement of the lands of the Company” 
and proposed sending a director to Germany and other 
parts of northern Europe. In order that the character of 
the mission might be made more impressive, the company 
endeavored to obtain official state recognition for an agent 
of this kind from Governor William R. Marshall of Min- 
nesota, who responded that it afforded him “pleasure to 
give an official letter to such an agent with the view of in- 
ducing emigrants to settle upon the lands of the company in 
this State.” In September Marshall appointed William S. 
Rowland of the Northern Pacific as “ Special Commissioner 
of the State of Minnesota to the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion of 1867,” a position that carried no stipend since it was 
not authorized by law.* 

Early in 1869 the suggestion was made that the work of 
the state board of immigration be made continuous and 
permanent, and that a new and more extensive scheme of 

* This attitude is reflected in the governors’ messages, the Journals 
of the Minnesota senate and house, and Congressional publications. 
Many of the latter include memorials and resolutions of the Minnesota 
legislature asking government aid for railroads and often suggesting the 
importance of the roads in the future settlement of the state. For 
examples of such memorials, see 36 Congress, 2 session, House Docu- 
ments, no. 36 (serial 1103) ; 37 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, 
no. 55 (serial 1124); 40 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, nos. 
27, 59, 72 (serial 1319). 

* William S. Rowland to Marshall, May 15, 1866; Marshall to Row- 
land, May 22, September 24, 1866 (copies), in Executive Records, vol. 
D, p. 58, 95, Governor’s Archives. These archives are now in the 
custody of the Minnesota Historical Society. A number of the docu- 
ments cited from the archives have been published by Theodore C. Blegen 
under the title “ Minnesota’s Campaign for Immigrants: Illustrative 


Documents,” in the Yearbook of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America, 11: 29-83 (1926). 
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advertising than had been used hitherto be devised.’ In 
March Albert Wolff was made state commissioner of im- 
migration for Germany, a position he held for two years. 
In May, 1869, Henry Warfeld of St. Paul was commis- 
sioned as agent of the state commissioners of immigration 
to protect immigrants after their arrival at St. Paul; Peter 
Engberg of Red Wing was to hold the same position at 
Chicago; and William Abell of Minneapolis, at Milwaukee. 
Other appointments were made in November, 1870, when 
Charles D. O'Reilly was made “ general traveling emigra- 
tion agent for Minnesota,” and D. Wanvig was selected 
as emigration agent to the kingdom of Norway and Sweden 
for a period of seven months. In the same month the gov- 
ernor appointed as delegates to the Indianapolis convention 
on immigration Hans Mattson, secretary of state; Colonel 
Rowland; E. Page Davis, commissioner of immigration for 
Minnesota in New York; and William Pfaender of New 
Ulm.* These appointments and an advertising campaign 
carried on about the same time are evidences of the fact 
that the state was to work along with the newly instituted 
immigration departments of the railroads in making a more 
determined bid for immigrants.‘ 

Several detached incidents will serve to illustrate the 
extent to which the state and the railroads codperated. 
When Hans Mattson presented his resignation as secre- 
tary of state early in 1871 to go to Europe for one of 

* Henry A. Castle to Marshall, March 3, 1869, in file 635, Governor’s 
Archives. 

* Wolff to board of immigration, July 25, 1871, in file 608; Executive 
Records, vol. D, p. 411, 536, Governor’s Archives. For more specific 
information about the Indianapolis convention, see George M. Stephen- 
son, 4 History of American Immigration, 1820-1924, 140, 253 (Bos- 
ton, 1926). A record of Wolff’s activities may be found in his report 
to Governor Horace Austin, September 7, 1870, in file 608, Governor’s 
Archives. 

* Reference to the distribution of thousands of advertising pamphlets 
is to be found in file 608, Governor’s Archives. See especially L. K. 


Aaker to Austin, January 1, 1870; E. Page Davis to Austin, August 24, 
1870; report of John Schroeder to Austin, 1871. 
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the railroad companies, the governor refused to accept the 
resignation but consented to give him a leave of absence 
until fall. The governor apparently agreed with Matt- 
son’s opinion that “it was of greater importance to the 
public, and I could render better service to the state at 
this period of its early development, as agent for a great 
railroad company, which fact was fully recognized by our 
leading public men, and it was with their advice and at 
their earnest request that I took the step.” ® 

In several instances the railroad companies actually con- 
tributed funds to the state board of immigration and toward 
financing the activities of state agents in different parts of 
the country. When Colonel W. F. Gray, foreign emigrant 
agent for Minnesota, canvassed New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia in 1870, the Milwaukee and St. Paul contributed a 
hundred dollars toward his expenses.* The accounts of 
the state board in later years show that large portions of 
the funds it used came from railroad companies.’® 

When commenting upon the activities of state agents 
in various parts of the United States and Canada, John 
Schroeder, clerk of the board of immigration, in his report 
of 1871 noted that the work was done best, perhaps, by 
experienced railroad men who served without expense to 
the state board. The office of E. Page Davis, Minnesota’s 
New York representative, was supplied with maps and 
views of the state by the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
and the St. Paul and Sioux City railroad companies. The 
former road also supplied a collection of products raised 
along its right of way.’ William Abell, agent at Milwau- 


* Hans Mattson, Reminiscences: The Story of an Emigrant, 121 (St. 
Paul, 1891). 

* Clipping from the Tri-W eekly Publisher (Haverhill, N. H.), August 
30, 1870; Gray to Austin, August 31, 1870, in file 608, Governor’s Ar- 
chives. 

* Some accounts of the board of immigration for the years from 1877 
to 1880 are in file 201, Governor’s Archives. 

™ Reports of Schroeder and Davis to Austin, 1871, in file 608, Gover- 
nor’s Archives. 
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kee, reported to the state board in 1869 that the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul was assisting his office to aid immigrants at 
that place by furnishing teams for transportation of bag- 
gage from the steamboat landings to the depots, by supply- 
ing food to the poor when they called for it, by giving free 
transportation over its lines when credibly informed of the 
need, and by allowing hundreds to travel with baggage as 
security for their fares. At New York, Davis obtained 
from John W. Abbott, assistant general passenger agent 
of the Erie Railway Company, a reduction of one-third on 
transportation fare for all families of immigrants embark- 
ing for Minnesota from the principal points in the East. 
The Erie also carried fifty pounds of surplus baggage free. 
Samuel C. Hough, general eastern agent for the Lake Su- 
perior and Mississippi, announced to Davis that his road 
was ready to grant every reasonable facility for cheap trans- 
portation.’ 

That there was another side to the matter, however, is 
evident from a letter to Governor Austin written at St. 
Paul on the stationery of the consulate of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. The writer complains that immigrants 
were packed into inferior cars, without comforts and con- 
veniences; that the cars were often attached to freight 
trains; and that people were sometimes obliged to lay over 
at isolated stations for many hours with no shelter and no 
facilities for procuring food and water.'® 

The work of the Northern Pacific illustrates how all the 
land-grant railroads endeavored to encourage the settlement 
of their lands, although no other road used such an elabo- 
rate organization.’ Its land department, created in the 

” Reports of Abell to state board of immigration, 1869, and of Davis 
to Austin, 1871, in file 608, Governor’s Archives. 

"F. Willius to Austin, October 26, 1871, in file 608, Governor’s 
Archives. 

“For a thorough discussion of the Northern Pacific organization, see 
James B. Hedges, “ The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 13: 314-319 (De- 
cember, 1926). 
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late sixties, was supplemented in its activity by a bureau of 
emigration, the purpose of which was to stimulate emi- 
gration to Minnesota and the West beyond. A general 
European agency was set up in London, with subagencies 
and agents throughout the British Isles and the countries 
of northern Europe. Arrangements were made with vari- 
ous steamship companies to grant special favors to settlers 
bound for Northern Pacific lands, and in the ports of entry 
of the United States and Canada special agents were ap- 
pointed to aid the new arrivals. The sending out of lec- 
turers to all parts of northern Europe, the distribution of 
circular letters and descriptive literature, the publication 
of propaganda sheets, the employment of native agents — 
all these methods were used to acquaint Europeans with 
the attractions of the new and unsettled lands of the great 
Northwest. The well-organized emigration departments 
built up by the Northern Pacific and other roads during the 
early seventies were utilized by the land departments of the 
various roads for distributing advertising material. The 
railroad companies had something to sell, and an extensive 
advertising campaign seemed the best way to get informa- 
tion about their commodity before the people who might 
be interested. By means of pamphlets, newspaper adver- 
tising, lectures, bureaus of information, and exhibits the 
railroad companies, like the state government, attempted to 
spread information about life in Minnesota. 

Perhaps the most popular and productive advertising 
scheme involved the use of pamphlets, circulars, and fold- 
ers. This method was adopted by the Northern Pacific 
and probably by all the other land-grant roads.'*> Some of 
these publications merely contained statements of the ad- 
vantages of Minnesota for agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment, telling of its natural resources, potential water 

* In addition to the Northern Pacific, the writer has found pamphlets 
for the St. Paul and Pacific and its successor, the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


and Manitoba; the Lake Superior and Mississippi; the St. Paul and Sioux 
City; and the Winona and St. Peter roads. 
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power, fertile soils, and wealth of forests. Others, how- 
ever, were guides to the lands of the companies, giving their 
location, the terms on which they might be purchased, and 
the inducements that the company would offer to those who 
bought and settled and tilled the soil. Always there was 
included a glowing account of Minnesota’s healthful climate 
and promise of future prosperity. 

A typical example of the former class is an eight-page 
pamphlet issued by the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad about 
1870.1° In describing Minnesota and its geographical lo- 
cation, the writer of this pamphlet points out that “the 
situation of Minnesota gives it an immensely wider capacity 
of interior trade, and a far easier access to the sources of 
supply of raw material. A region six times as large as all 
New England is directly dependent upon Minnesota for 
all the manufactures it may consume.”’ The suggestion is 
made that the Falls of St. Anthony are capable of develop- 
ing a hundred and twenty thousand horsepower, enough to 
drive the twenty-five million spindles of four thousand mills 
of England and Scotland, and that Sauk Rapids is second 
only to St. Anthony. The wheat and corn-raising qualities 
of Minnesota’s soil are compared with those of the soils of 
other states leading in the production of those grains, much 
to the advantage of the former. The educational oppor- 
tunities for children and the industrial openings for labor- 
ing men are not overlooked in the statement. ‘In short, 
a healthy climate, unsurpassed fertility of the soil, free 
schools, railroads springing up in every direction, navigable 
rivers, smooth and hard roads, a splendid and great variety 

“ The pamphlet is entitled Minnesota and Its Advantages to Settlers. 
With much other material used in the preparation of this paper, it is to 
be found in the archives of the Great Northern Railroad at St. Paul. 
Most of the material is preserved in a large scrapbook, which will be 
referred to as the Great Northern Scrapbook. The present pamphlet is 
on page 9 of this volume. The writer is indebted to Mr. James Stoddard 


and Mr. William J. Hilligoss of the railroad’s land department for per- 
mission to use this material. 
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of scenery, all combine to make Minnesota the state, par 
excellence, to which the emigrant, the man of capital and 
of enterprise should look.” 

A much more complete publication of this nature was is- 
sued by the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba road just 
after it had assimilated the St. Paul and Pacific in 1879.17 
The road at that time was under the general managership 
of James J. Hill. D. A. McKinlay, its land commissioner, 
sent a form letter to the numerous settlers living along the 
lines of the road, with a questionnaire inquiring about the 
nearest station of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba; 
the general character and average depth of the soil; the 
number of acres under cultivation; the acreage in wheat and 
other grains; the amount threshed; and the like. The re- 
sults of this inquiry were published in the booklet mentioned 
above, consisting of forty-six pages and giving information 
of the type that a prospective settler would desire. Copies 
of these booklets were sent with a circular letter to busi- 
ness men who lived along the lines of the road, and they 
were asked to inform the company of other individuals, 
either in the United States or in Europe, who might be 
interested in Minnesota’s attractions.'* Of the first edi- 
tion of the booklet, there were printed ten thousand copies 

* St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Railway Company, Facts about 
Minnesota (St. Paul, 1879). The pamphlet includes an excellent map 


of Minnesota, showing the state’s railroad mileage in 1879. 
* The circular letter, which was dated October 8, 1879, stated in part: 


Believing that you are interested in the settlement and prosperity of 
the State, we invite you to co-operate with this Department in securing a 
bonafide distribution of the work. 

If you will send to this office the names and addresses of any of your 
friends in this country or Europe, who would be likely to feel an interest 
in your part of the State, or may feel inclined to emigrate from their 
present homes—or if you could procure such names from your cus- 
tomers, we will take pleasure in mailing copies, post-paid, to all such, in 
English, German, Swedish or Norwegian languages, as the addresses 
might indicate. 

A copy of the circular is in the Great Northern Scrapbook, p. 84. It is 


signed by McKinlay. 
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in English, five thousand in German, and three thousand in 
Norwegian.’® 

Minnesota must have appeared a golden haven to read- 
ers of this and similar publications. Some excerpts from 
a guide that gives a glowing picture of the state follow: 


The whole surface of the State is literally begemmed with in- 
numerable lakes. . . . Their picturesque beauty and loveliness, with 
their pebbly bottoms, transparent waters, wooded shores and sylvan 
associations, must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

. . » There is no Western State better supplied with forests. . . . 

The assertion that the climate of Minnesota is one of the health- 
iest in the world, may be broadly and confidently made. . . 

Minnesota . . . may now justly boast of possessing the most 
munificent endowment for educational purposes of any State in the 
Union.?° 


The distribution of these pamphlets was accomplished by 
various schemes and devices. For European distribution, 
the Northern Pacific usually shipped pamphlets to its Lon- 
don agency, which was responsible for their redistribution 
to the various English and continental agents, though in 
some cases the supplies were sent directly to the local 
representatives of the company.”' Resident agents of the 
steamship lines and of employment agencies were some- 
times pressed into service to assist in the distribution, and 
apparently they complied willingly. For distribution in 
Minnesota, the advertising literature of the Northern Pa- 


” See marginal notation in Great Northern Scrapbook, p. 86. Numer- 
ous pamphlets of a similar type are to be found in this scrapbook and in 
the library of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

* Guide to the Lands of the First Division of the Saint Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company. Main Line, 5, 6 (St. Paul, 1870). 

* C. A. Wackerhagen to George Sheppard, November 7, 1872 (dupli- 
cate); J. G. Dudley to Sheppard, November 20, 1872; Sheppard to 
Dudley, December 7, 1872; George B. Hibbard to Karl Maéllersvard, 
March 4, 1873 (copy), in “ Foreign Agents,” vols. 2, 5. The volumes 
cited are among sixteen bound volumes of letters in the archives of the 
land department of the Northern Pacific Railroad at St. Paul. They 
bear the following titles: “ Foreign Agents,” “ Lands and Colonies,” 
“Minnesota Agents,” “ Soldiers’ Colonies,” “Foreign Emigration,” 
“Yeovil Colony,” “ Red River Colony,” and “ Detroit Lake Colony.” 
For a fuller explanation of the nature of this material, see ante, 10: 131n. 
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cific was forwarded to the St. Paul agent.2* Most of the 
other companies had their guides and pamphlets printed in 
St. Paul or Chicago. 

No estimate can be made of the extent to which news- 
paper advertising was used, but a survey of almost any Min- 
nesota newspaper of the period, or of the correspondence 
of various agents and officials of the railroad companies, 
suggests that much of it was done.?* At the Minnesota 
state fairs of 1872 and 1873, the Northern Pacific, the 
St. Paul and Pacific, and the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
railroads arranged exhibits in order to show improvements 
made in their lines and in the country they traversed, and 
to get their cause before the people. At the Vienna Expo- 
sition of 1873, the Northern Pacific was represented by 
Colonel von Corvin, its German agent, who prepared ex- 
hibits of products forwarded to him from Minnesota.** 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the railway 
land departments were confronted was that of getting pros- 
pective settlers to inspect their lands. Although many were 
willing to buy through agents of the companies or through 
sponsors of colonies without seeing what they were getting, 
that probably was not true of the majority. In order to 
meet this problem, the board of directors of the Northern 
Pacific passed a resolution on November 17, 1871, which 
provided that land-exploration tickets should be sold at full 
fare, but that persons who took such tickets and within 
sixty days thereafter purchased a minimum of forty acres 
of land from the company should be credited with the 
amount of the fare on their purchase, and should be en- 
titled to free tickets for themselves and their families when 

* Elis Lyon to John S. Loomis, October 2 [?], 1871; T. L. Parker 
to Loomis, August 11, 1871, in “ Foreign Emigration”; Wright to 
Dudley, June 10, July 10, 1872, in “ Minnesota Agents,” vol. 2. 

™ Numerous Minnesota newspapers for the seventies are in the pos- 
session of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

™ Clippings from State Fair Bulletin, September 25, 26, 1873, in Great 


Northern Scrapbook; Sheppard to Von Corvin, April 21, 1873 (copy), 
in “ Foreign Agents,” vol. 3. 
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going to settle upon the lands purchased.*® Most of the 
companies permitted all newcomers who purchased land to 
deduct from the purchase price the amount paid out for 
travel on their lines. The Northern Pacific allowed a re- 
duction of one-third of the regular rate upon all freight 
shipped over its lines for settlers, and also effected arrange- 
ments with the Grand Trunk Railroad Company in Canada, 
whereby extra baggage was not charged for unless it was 
of an exceptional quantity. It was also arranged that such 
baggage need not be examined by customs officials. The 
St. Paul and Pacific, in 1876, after the bonds of the com- 
pany had declined in value to less than thirty-five cents on 
the dollar, granted a reduction of fifty per cent on both pas- 
senger and freight rates to those who would settle on its 
lands.”° 

Many of the people who went to Minnesota from Europe 
and the crowded portions of the United States took with 
them enough capital to start life in the new region, but the 
majority arrived with nothing more than native ability and 
an inherent desire to succeed. For these the railroad com- 
panies made provision in the form of small cash payments 
and long-time credit on the purchase of company lands. 
As early as 1864 the branch line of the St. Paul and Pa- 
cific through the upper Mississippi Valley offered for sale 
307,000 acres of timber, meadow, and prairie lands in tracts 
of forty acres or more. They were sold for cash, the real 
estate bonds of the company, or on credit. Although the 
formal announcement had not yet been made, the main line 
of the road was nearly ready to offer 600,000 acres for 

* George B. Hibbard, Land Department of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, inside 
front cover (New York, 1871). 

* Hibbard to Frederick Billings, July 11, 1872, in “ Minnesota 
Agents,” vol. 2; E. Holloway to Hibbard, May 28, 1873, in “ Foreign 
Emigration ” ; interview with Mr. William Fisher of St. Paul, February 
12, 1927. Mr. Fisher was superintendent of the St. Paul and Pacific, 


assistant general manager of the First Division of this road, and he later 
became president of the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad. 
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sale. By 1872 this road was selling lands for from five 
to fifteen dollars per acre, with ten years credit for those 
who desired it. A reduction of a dollar an acre was made 
on cash sales. As a convenience settlers were offered the 
opportunity to leave their payments with the nearest sta- 
tion agent for transmission to the railroad’s general land 
office.?7 

In 1871 it was possible to buy Northern Pacific lands for 
a down payment of ten per cent and seven annual install- 
ments, the unpaid balance carrying seven per cent interest. 
The company announced that its first mortgage land-grant 
gold bonds, then selling at par, would be received in pay- 
ment for lands at a ten per cent premium. By 1877 North- 
ern Pacific lands were selling for prices ranging from two 
and a half to ten dollars per acre, depending on the char- 
acter of the soil and the proximity to a railroad station.*® 

When William L. Banning, president and land commis- 
sioner of the Lake Superior and Mississippi, announced 
1,632,000 acres of his company’s lands for sale in 1869, 
he stated that long-term purchases would be accepted. 
Two years later these lands were selling for from two and 
a half to six dollars per acre, and, with a down payment 
of ten per cent, eight years might be taken for discharging 
the residue. In 1877, the same terms were offered, but 
in 1879, five dollars per acre was the minimum price, and 
no interest was charged on the eight annual installments.”® 
Southern Minnesota Railroad lands in the latter part of the 

* Circular of the land department of the St. Paul and Pacific, 1864; 
“ Notice” from the office of Herman Trott, in Great Northern Scrap- 


book, p. 3, 48; Guide to the Lands of the First Division of the St. Paul 
and Pacific, 12. 

* Circular issued by Loomis on July 1, 1871, in “ Detroit Lake 
Colony”; James B. Power to T. M. Metcalf, December 26, 1877, in 
Commissioner of Statistics, Reports, 1877, p. 156-159. 

*® Duluth Minnesotian, November 13, 1869; Frank H. Clark, Lake 
Superior &f Mississippi Railroad, St. Paul to Duluth, Minn. Lands for 
Emigrants, 3,9 (New York, n. d.); Philip S. Harris to Metcalf, Decem- 
ber 21, 1877; to John P. Jacobson, December 3, 1879, in Commissioner 
of Statistics, Reports, 1877, p. 152-155; 1879, p. 211. 
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decade sold for from five to ten dollars per acre, payable 
in seven installments with seven per cent interest. The 
terms of the St. Paul and Sioux City were two and a half 
to five dollars for cash, or double that amount for five 
years’ credit at seven per cent interest. The Winona and 
St. Peter offered its lands in the southern portion of the 
state for from two to nine dollars; payments could be made 
during five years, but a twelve and a half per cent deduc- 
tion was made for cash.*° 

Arrangements were made by the St. Paul and Pacific even 
before 1870 whereby a settler on railroad lands before they 
were opened to sale and settlement was cared for ade- 
quately. It was necessary that such a settler enter into an 
agreement with the company in which the amount ulti- 
mately to be paid by him “‘is fixed at the time of making 
such agreement. The Company then requires the payment 
of the interest at seven per cent on such sum every year in 
advance, until ready to give a deed.” If the settler was 
unable to pay in full for his land at the time of receiving 
the deed, he might enter into a new contract with the com- 
pany for a period of ten years. He was expected to clear 
and cultivate a certain number of acres the first year. The 
object of this offer was “the settlement, improvement and 
development of the country through which our line passes; 
we shall gladly co-operate with all who sincerely desire to 
promote these ends.” *4 

It was the aim of certain roads to encourage large-scale 
farming, and for this purpose the St. Paul and Pacific issued 
circulars explaining in some detail how a settler could get 
more than a thousand acres of government land at an ini- 
tial outlay of a little more than two hundred dollars. By 

* Letter to Metcalf, December 5, 1877; John K. Brown to Metcalf, 
December 3, 1877; Charles E. Simmons to Jacobson, in Commissioner of 
Statistics, Reports, 1877, p. 147, 148-150; 1878, p. 121. 

™ See a copy of an agreement made with a settler in the sixties, a one- 


page circular, and a poster from Herman Trott, in Great Northern 


Scrapbook, p. 7, 9. 
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taking advantage of the homestead, preémption, and tree- 
planting laws, he could secure the following lands: eighty 
acres of homestead lands free within ten miles of the rail- 
road, or a hundred and sixty acres beyond that limit; a hun- 
dred and sixty acres of preémption lands at two and a half 
dollars per acre within the ten mile limit or a dollar and a 
quarter outside that limit; a hundred and sixty acres free 
for planting trees. Thus a settler could secure four hun- 
dred acres within ten miles of a railroad, or four hundred 
and eighty acres outside that limit, at a cost of but four 
hundred dollars in the first case, or two hundred dollars in 
the second. In addition to this government land a section 
of railroad land could be taken for which no cash or annual 
payments needed to be made until the end of three and a half 
years, when it was to be paid for at the rate of six dollars 
per acre. The purchaser was required to break all the 
land during the first year, cultivate it each subsequent year, 
and have forty acres of timber planted and growing and 
the whole tract fenced by the third year.** 

Another scheme designed to encourage speedy settle- 
ment and rapid cultivation was used by the St. Paul and 
Pacific toward the latter part of the seventies. It was a 
system of rebates granted for the breaking and cropping of 
land. The rebates, according to a circular issued by the 
railroad about 1879, were granted in the following man- 
ner: 

In case the purchaser shall break 10 acres or more on an 80 acre 
tract, 20 acres or more on a 160 acre tract, 50 acres or more on a 
320 acre tract, 100 acres or more on a 640 acre tract during the first 
breaking season after the purchase, he will be allowed $2.50 per acre 
for breaking. A like allowance will be allowed for breaking done 
the second and third years after said date of purchase, provided the 
minimum amount above named be broken each year. . . . 


If there be put in a crop, on or before the third year after the 
first breaking season, 50 or 60 acres on a 80 acre tract, 100 to 120 


"See circulars in Great Northern Scrapbook, p. 35, 47, 49, 50, 61. 
In some of these circulars the cost of starting the work of cultivation on 
a section of land is outlined. 
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acres on a 160 acre tract, 200 to 240 acres on a 320 acre tract, 400 
to 480 acres on a 640 acre tract, the Company will allow an addi- 
tional fifty cents per acre for the amount so put in crop; making $3 
in all for breaking and cultivation. This $3 will be allowed to an 
extent of three-fourths of the acreage of the land purchased, but no 
more. 

A contract in which these stipulations were included was 
provided by the company, and each settler who hoped to 
get rebates for breaking and cropping was required to sign 
one and to report to the office of the land examiner.** 

Numerous aids were provided for the protection of the 
Minnesota-bound European from the time when he left his 
old home until he was fairly well settled in his new one. 
Assistance was likewise rendered, in some instances, to new 
and struggling communities which were finding the rigors 
of frontier life more severe than they had anticipated or 
than they were able to meet unaided. Aid was given at 
the European ports of exit by the agents of the various 
railroad companies. At New York, and at certain other 
American and Canadian ports of entry, some of the com- 
panies stationed representatives who furnished information 
to and facilitated the business of the immigrants. These 
agents arranged that the immigrants be met by men of 
their own nationality, purchased their railroad tickets, 
checked their baggage, placed them on the right trains, and, 
in the cases of some large groups, provided experienced 
guides.** Similar service was given by most of the com- 
panies, as well as by the state of Minnesota, at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Duluth. 

Upon the arrival of the immigrants at division points 
of the railroads or at some town near their destinations, 
they were usually accommodated at reception, receiving, or 
immigrant houses, where they were given information, 

*See circulars and sample contract in Great Northern Scrapbook, 
p. 68, 70, 77. 

“ Circular letter in “ Foreign Agents,” vol. 3; Holloway to Hibbard, 
May 15, 1873, in “ Foreign Emigration.” 
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food, and clothing, if necessary, and where they could re- 
main while searching for farms. The first division of the 
St. Paul and Pacific erected such houses on its main line 
at Litchfield, Benson, Morris, Willmar, and Breckenridge. 
Most of these were constructed in and before 1872. The 
Northern Pacific erected reception houses at Duluth, Brain- 
erd, and Glyndon in 1872. The largest of these, which 
was capable of accommodating a hundred individuals, was 
located at Duluth. The Lake Superior and Mississippi 
had an immigrant house at Duluth, and several others on 
its line at points between that city and St. Paul. None of 
the roads, of course, charged for services rendered. There 
was the usual problem of keeping the places free from ver- 
min and dirt, but for the most part they served their pur- 
pose well, as their continued use indicates.** 

In some cases, the railroads endeavored to keep settle- 
ment progressing along the routes of their lines by laying 
out town sites and then sponsoring the towns until they were 
were able to help themselves. Business and residence 
lots were platted, sites for factories and mills were reserved, 
wide streets were laid out, parks were planned, and trees 
were planted. This was done by the St. Paul and Pacific 
at Litchfield, Willmar, De Graff, Gorton, and Campbell. 
Some of the contracts for the sale of town lots contained a 
clause providing that “it is mutually understood and agreed, 
that in the deed conveying these premises as herein pro- 
vided, conditions shall be inserted forever prohibiting the 
sale thereon of intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” The 
St. Paul and Sioux City pursued a policy of platting towns 

* Saint Paul Press, May 17, 1872; Brainerd Tribune, May 4, 1872; 
Guide to the Lands of the First Division of the St. Paul and Pacific, 
21, 25, 27, 29, 31; Clark, Lands for Emigrants, 10; Hibbard to Shep- 
pard, January 8, 1873, in “ Foreign Agents,” vol. 5; Wright to Dudley, 
June 13, 1872; Luke Marvin to Hibbard, June 20, 1873, in “ Minnesota 


Agents,” vol. 2; W. L. Banning to Dr. Thomas Foster, May 27, 1869, 
in Duluth Minnesotian, June 5, 1869. 
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and aiding their progress similar to that of the St. Paul 
and Pacific.** 

The Northern Pacific and the St. Paul and Duluth agreed 
to purchase all wood cut by settlers who took timber lands. 
These roads, as well as the St. Paul and Pacific and some 
of the other lines, sold firewood and cut lumber at cost at 
their stations.*7 Some of the new towns were well fur- 
nished with trees, but others were not so fortunate, and 
here, again, was an opportunity for the railroads to give 
assistance. George L. Becker of the St. Paul and Pacific 
pursued a definite policy after 1873 of cultivating thousands 
of acres of forest trees. He hoped thereby to prevent a 
recurrence of disasters such as accompanied the severe bliz- 
zard of January, 1873, which had caused much loss of life, 
as well as the blocking of much of the line of the St. Paul 
and Pacific. It was estimated that five hundred thousand 
young trees had been planted along the deep cuts of the line 
of the road by 1879. The St. Paul and Sioux City line 
tried to encourage the planting and cultivation of trees by 
transporting young trees, cuttings, and tree seeds free of 
charge for ten years after 1871. The Northern Pacific in- 
augurated a system of nurseries of forest and other trees 
along the line of the road.** 

When grasshoppers destroyed Minnesota crops in 1873 
and the years following, the railroads aided the harried 
farmers who were endeavoring to start grain farms. Vari- 

* Guide to the Lands of the First Division of the St. Paul and Pacific, 
21-31; contract for sale of a town site, in Great Northern Scrapbook, 
p. 25; Judson W. Bishop, “ History of the St. Paul & Sioux City Rail- 
road, 1864-1881,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 405. 

* Wright to Billings, June 19, 1872, in “‘ Minnesota Agents,” vol. 2; 
Harris to Jacobson, December 3, 1879, in Commissioner of Statistics, 
Reports, 1879, p. 211; Guide to the Lands of the First Division of the 
St. Paul and Pacific, 12. 

* L. B. Hodges to Jacobson, December 26, 1878, in Commissioner of 
Statistics, Reports, 1878, p. 50; Tenney Land Company to Billings, June 
18, 1872, in “ Red River Colony” ; Bishop, in Minnesota Historical Col- 


lections, 10:407; Hibbard, Bureau of Immigraiion for Soldiers and 
Sailors, inside front cover. 
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ous schemes were devised to rid the infested southwestern 
part of the state from the effects of the plague, and al- 
though little actual help could be given, at least an effort 
was made to help. The St. Paul and Sioux City was a 
leader in this type of assistance to the settlers, for its ter- 
ritory was harassed like that of no other road. The St. 
Paul and Pacific, too, aided the settlers along its lines.*® 
In many cases the railroads and the state codperated to aid 
and protect those who were trying to build up and make 
use of Minnesota’s natural resources. The state legislature 
was especially active in endeavoring to secure the help of 
the federal government to combat the grasshopper scourge 
and settle preémption claims.*° 

During the twenty years between 1860 and 1880, the 
population of Minnesota more than quadrupled, the num- 
ber in the former year being 172,023 and in the latter, 
780,773. This rapid growth enabled the state to rise from 
thirtieth place in the United States, rated according to mag- 
nitude of population, to twenty-sixth place. The density of 
the population increased from 2.2 persons to the square 
mile to 9.8.41 At the beginning of the twenty-year period 
there were no railroad lines within the boundaries of the 
state, but during the period 3,099 miles were constructed. 
In 1865 there were 1,090 people in the state for each mile 
of railroad, whereas by 1880 there were but 250. This 
rapid rate of growth far exceeded that of the nation at 
large in the same period. In the decade before 1860, with- 
out the assistance of railroads within the state, there had 
been an average yearly increase of 16,594 in Minnesota’s 

” Folwell, Minnesota, 3:93-111; Bishop, in Minnesota Historical 
Collections, 10:407-411. Mr. Fisher recalls that the St. Paul and 
Pacific hauled free of charge a tar substance that was devised to fight 
the grasshoppers. 

“For examples of such requests for aid, see 42 Congress, 1 session, 
Senate Documents, no. 2 (serial 1467); 43 Congress, 1 session, House 
Documents, no. 115 (serial 1618) ; 44 Congress, 1 session, Senate Docu- 


ments, nos. 61, 69 (serial 1665). 
“ United States Census, 1880, Compendium, 4, 7. 
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population. During the next ten years, however, when 
more than a thousand miles of railroad were constructed, 
the average annual growth mounted to 26,768. That the 
latter figure jumped to 34,106 in the early seventies was 
due partially, no doubt, to the laying of over two thousand 
miles of track. The larger portion of the construction of 
the seventies took place during the latter half of the decade, 
when the average yearly increase of people was 36,673. 

This influx of population contemporaneous with railroad 
construction and colonization work appears to be significant, 
and yet questions may arise as to the proper share to be at- 
tributed to the railroad quest in the sum total of causes 
affecting settlement. Numerous factors contributed to the 
occupation of the state in the two decades following the 
attainment of statehood—the competition of the middle- 
western states, a desire for wheat-growing soil, the activi- 
ties of land-colonizing companies, and an abundance of 
cheap land. It must be remembered that this was the 
period of the great wave of immigration, and that the west- 
ward movement made Minnesota a logical area for settle- 
ment. Thus it seems clear that, however important the 
railroad impetus was, a very large colonization was inevi- 
table. Hence, though it is difficult to appraise with any 
exactitude the numerical consequences of the propaganda 
and assistance that the railroads lavished in promoting the 
movement, it is certain that “the rapid extension of rail- 
roads was both a cause and a consequence of this increase 
of people; of their distribution, their productive power, 
and their demands for the comforts and luxuries of other 
skies.” ** 

Haro_p F. PETERSON 


DuKE UNIVERSITY 
DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


“William W. Folwell, Minnesota, the North Star State, 270 (Boston, 
1908). For accounts of some of the actual results of the activities of the 
Northern Pacific, see Hedges, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
13: 316-326; and Harold F. Peterson, ante, 10: 127-144. 

















THE LOCAL HISTORIAN AND THE 
NEWSPAPER’ 


Because of the newspaper’s strategic position as a chroni- 
cler of events, as an historian of the contemporary scene, 
it is interesting to examine the relationship between the local 
historian and this agency which “records the ephemeral 
happenings of the days, and the great and small events of 
the weeks and years.”” Two or three points of contact be- 
tween the interpreter or scholar and the recorder may be 
suggested: the significance of the newspaper as a source 
of historical data; the value of historical articles and fea- 
tures to the newspaper; and the relationship between the 
local historian and the newspaper in achieving a common 
objective. 

That the newspaper is an important source of historical 
materials is doubtless well enough established in the minds 
both of members of the Minnesota Historical Society and 
of the newspaper men of this state to need little further 
emphasis. This is particularly evident when it is recalled 
that the first newspaper in Minnesota, the Minnesota Pio- 
neer, was established in St. Paul by James M. Goodhue as 
early as 1849, nine years before Minnesota became a state, 
and that virtually each of the chief points of settlement in 
the territory boasted a newspaper. Seventy-six newspa- 
pers, of which a number still survive, were started in terri- 
torial days and hundreds have come with the intervening 
years, some of them to continue for half a century or 
longer in the service of their respective communities. To- 
day there are approximately six hundred and fifty daily 

*A paper read at the twelfth annual conference on local history work 
in Minnesota, held in connection with the eighty-third annual meeting 


of the Minnesota Historical Society in the Historical Building, St. Paul, 
January 11, 1932. Ed. 
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and weekly newspapers in Minnesota. It is apparent that 
in the development of Minnesota, as of the entire West, 
the newspaper was an agency of progress and civilization 
early established by the settlers; and that as time went 
on and the settlements grew and multiplied, the newspapers 
also prospered and increased. It would be next to impos- 
sible to find a Minnesota community that has not had the 
service and advantage of its own organ of expression, its 
own agency for the printing of news and of advertisements, 
its own recorder of local history. 

No better evidence of the value of newspapers as im- 
portant recorders of the history of the state could be of- 
fered than the fact that the Minnesota Historical Society 
has one of the largest and most comprehensive collections 
of newspapers in the United States, a reference library of 
bound volumes of representative Minnesota newspapers 
dating from the beginnings of the territory to the present. 
The gathering of this collection and its careful maintenance 
and extension certainly represent an invaluable service on 
the part of the state society. The development of the 
newspaper collection indicates that experienced historians 
look upon the newspaper as indeed a fruitful source of his- 
torical material. 

Further evidence in support of this fact may be gathered 
from the statements of those whose experience in search of 
local or state historical data has led them to newspaper files. 
One Minnesota writer, Martin W. Odland, in his Life of 
Knute Nelson, states that the country editor — and this may 
be assumed to be true of the metropolitan journalist as 
well — “is the faithful historian of his community. From 
day to day, from week to week, he records the events that 
seem almost ridiculously trivial at the time, but which 
decades, generations and centuries hence will be searched 
with eager interest by future historians and investigators. ” 
Claude M. Fuess, writing in the Atlantic Monthly on 
sources of material for the biographer, testifies that “‘ con- 
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temporary newspapers . . . are of the highest importance, 
as showing the immediate popular reaction to significant 
occurrences.”"” Among the foremost expert witnesses whose 
experience with and knowledge of the newspaper as a source 
of history make their comments authoritative is Dr. Solon 
J. Buck, former superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, who has said: “The press of a people, when this 
press is carefully interpreted by experienced scholars, is an 
invaluable source of information.” 

Only recently Dr. Buck, viewing with alarm the fact that 
“tons of history” are being swept up from the floors of 
American libraries every day because of the disintegration 
of the paper, urged the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, meeting in Minneapolis, to consider the need for pre- 
serving newspaper files as invaluable research materials. 
He suggested photographing news pages in reduced fac- 
simile on special paper of lasting quality. The magazine 
Time, in referring to this problem of “ vanishing history,” 
particularly in the publications for the periods following the 
seventies, when woodpulp paper began to replace costly rag 
paper, notes that the New York Times prints two hundred 
and fifty copies of its regular daily edition on rag paper; 
that the New York Public Library coats with thin Japan 
tissue every page of every paper in its files published since 
1916; and that the Library of Congress keeps its eighty 
thousand bound newspaper volumes in a room where the 
temperature is seventy and the humidity forty. 

Whether all local historians are sufficiently experienced to 
make the best use of the press as a source may be ques- 
tioned. That newspapers would contain exhaustive histor- 
ical material on every subject is not to be expected. Yet 
surely they are worthy of examination, for they yield not 
only historical data of a definite character but also, to use 
the words of a member of the staff of this society, of “the 
type of record invaluable in piecing together the story of the 
normal life of the past.” Emphasis upon the use of news- 
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paper sources in reconstructing the normal life of the past is 
important, not only because that is precisely the sort of 
record that the files of every newspaper will yield both in its 
news and advertising columns, but also because such use 
conforms to the position taken by most historians today. 
They believe that the true history of a state consists not 
merely of a chronicle of wars, elections, the brief hour of 
prominence of the leaders, and the curious or unusual de- 
partures from the normal life of the commonwealth, but 
rather the story of the people. How did they live and how 
did they make their living? What did they think and 
what did they believe? What were their economic and 
social problems? These are some of the questions today’s 
historian is asking. Can he rely on newspaper files to 
assist him? 

A few illustrations of the use of newspapers for reference 
purposes may answer the last question. For the December 
number of MINNESOTA Hisrory, Richard B. Eide wrote an 
article on a subject that is quite pertinent to this discussion: 
‘“‘Minnesota Pioneer Life as Reflected in the Press.” In 
his opening paragraph, Mr. Eide says: 

An excellent picture of the frontier of the fifties is provided by the 
Minnesota territorial editors, who, between 1849 and 1858, ob- 
served and recorded the moving life of the upper Mississippi Valley. 
In the faded numbers of their papers appears news that was as mo- 
mentous in the precarious days when Minnesota was a territory as it 
is interesting today. These papers are rich in accounts of travel, 
adventure, expansion, and festivity. From such sources, therefore, 
can be drawn a picture of a period, less than a decade in length, dur- 
ing which Minnesota marched steadily toward statehood and higher 
social levels. 

Another example suggests that the field of possibilities is 
not limited to a general study of the life and manners of 
any given decade, but may be quite specific. A few years 
ago an outline of source material relating to “Floods on 
the Upper Mississippi and Its Tributaries” appeared in 
MINNESOTA History. ‘The value of newspaper mate- 
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rial was tested by taking the Daily Pioneer Press of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis for the spring months of 1881 as a 
sample,” since in that year there were severe floods on the 
upper river. The result was that “ practically every issue 
from the middle of April to the middle of May was found 
to contain valuable material.” 

As the editor of the Northfield News, the writer has had 
a number of experiences recently that have demonstrated 
the importance of its files. To find data about the life of 
the late Thorstein Veblen, the economist, who studied at 
Carleton College in the eighties, a graduate student at Co- 
lumbia University recently traveled all the way to North- 
field. He carefully perused every issue of the News for 
the period of Veblen’s residence at Northfield to find even 
the most casual references to the latter’s family, which 
lived not far from Northfield; and to obtain information 
about social, oratorical, athletic, or other college activities 
that would shed light on influences in the early life of a 
country boy who later became a noted scholar. The home- 
town newspaper did not know that one day Veblen would 
be a famous teacher and a noted theorist in the field of 
social problems, but it recorded events in his life that in 
their impersonal way, interpreted in the light of subsequent 
events, showed some of the thought processes that were 
later to distinguish him. 

More recently requests have been received from libraries 
and students all over the United States for copies of the 
issue for November 13, 1931, containing the story of Pro- 
fessor O. E. Rélvaag’s death and a biographical sketch of 
the author of that great epic of pioneer life, Giants in the 
Earth. Two hundred extra copies of the number had been 
printed, but the edition was soon exhausted, and it was nec- 
essary to appeal to readers to replenish the supply. The 
response to this request was surprising, indicating that the 
public itself appreciates newspaper material of lasting and 
significant interest. A Northfield minister wanted to write 
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a pageant for an anniversary celebration in his church, and 
he sought out articles on local history and descriptions of 
events published in the local paper to obtain many of the 
facts for his historical scenes. In another case members 
of a local group were assigned the task of preparing 
sketches of the lives of certain builders of their society. 
Nearly every one of them turned to the obituary notices in 
the local paper for part of his material, and the editor 
and his assistants were kept busy digging out the old files. 
These illustrations serve to show some of the possible uses 
of newspapers as sources of. historical information. Al- 
though the state historical society is doing a noteworthy 
work through its newspaper collection, a duty devolves 
upon every newspaper publisher to preserve the files of his 
paper and to make them accessible, either at the local public 
library or at the publication office. The local historian 
often is unable to find the material he needs to make his 
studies lifelike and vivid. Quite as often the material lies 
almost under his hand in files of his home-town paper, 
if he but knew how to grasp it. 

Every newspaper man knows that a newspaper confined 
to straight news, editorials, and advertising would not be 
sufficiently interesting to hold its readers. A newspaper 
must have variety in its contents; hence “ features,” with 
all their varied treatment and appeal, take a place of prime 
importance in the making of a newspaper that will be read. 
Probably the most frequently used type of feature is the 
historical and reminiscent article, for it offers possibilities 
that few progressive newspapers entirely neglect, but that 
many do not cultivate to the fullest extent. 

Every anniversary of importance is the occasion for the 
publication of historical material that serves the dual pur- 
pose of recording valuable material in somewhat more per- 
manent form than would ordinarily be possible and of 
awakening increased interest in things historical. The sen- 
sational and picturesque happenings of a former day are 
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certain to find a receptive audience when presented as inter- 
esting feature material for the same reason that news has 
sometimes been inadequately described as “‘ departures from 
the normal life of the community.” There are other ave- 
nues of interesting historical research for the newspaper; 
in fact, they are almost innumerable, ranging from odd bits 
of local history to more pretentious, illustrated historical 
articles that require care in preparation. 

May I take the liberty of reading the titles and describ- 
ing the subjects of some of the historical features that have 
appeared in the Northfield News during the past two years? 
They suggest a type of material that may be used in a fea- 
ture article and that I know from experience is extremely 
interesting to almost every reader of a newspaper: ‘‘ The 
Founder of Northfield,” a biographical sketch of John W. 
North; “ Trails and Early Roads in Rice County” ; “ Early 
Dundas, a Famous Milling Center”’; “ Seventeen Thriving 
Mills Once Dotted Cannon Valley”; a report of the six- 
tieth anniversary of St. John’s Lutheran Church; a list of 
all the mayors of Northfield with data about them; an ex- 
planation of the origin of the name of Northfield; the error 
made in the naming of the Cannon River; a sketch of “St. 
Olaf College’s Founder” ; “ Organization of the Fire De- 
partment”’; the story of Northfield’s first merchant; the 
early years of Northfield’s oldest churches; the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Dundas, a village near Northfield; 
the Northfield bank raid of 1876; and the origin of the ten 
Northfields in the United States. The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of Northfield was the occasion for the publication 
of a mass of historical material, including an account of 
the first year of Northfield’s history as recounted by the 
founder’s daughter, sketches of “picturesque characters 
among the pioneers and builders of the community,” a 
chronological list of significant events in the city’s history, 
and reminiscences of a varied character. 

These and other articles of historical interest; brief 
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sketches of individuals, business establishments, and institu- 
tions of the community; historical pictures; and numerous 
historical references used to give color and background to 
current news stories occupied 2,272 inches or 119 columns 
of space in the Northfield News during a period of twenty- 
eight months. Now Northfield is not a large city and this 
paper is only a country weekly, but these articles and fea- 
tures —some written by members of the News staff, some 
contributed by outsiders, and others turned over for publi- 
cation by the Rice County Historical Society, before which 
they had been read —all illustrate the almost limitless pos- 
sibilities that are open to every newspaper. As the state 
grows older and interest is quickened in the backgrounds of 
its communities, the field will grow; and the articles that 
are now being published, if well prepared, will offer source 
material of a definite type for the local historian of the 
future. 

If it is feared that historical material cannot be made 
sufficiently inviting to capture the interest of all readers, 
other avenues of approach suggest themselves. Not a his- 
tory of his home community and county, but reminiscences 
interested an Ohio publisher whose experience is described 
in a recent issue of the Publisher's Auxiliary of Chicago. 
This publisher found an old settler whose personal knowl- 
edge of his community ran back into the middle of the last 
century and who found pleasure in recounting the deeds and 
incidents of the past. This man was engaged to write his 
recollections. For example, he wrote of an early governor 
who was reared in the community, and in telling the life 
story of this man he linked with him his descendants, who 
are still living there. He wrote his stories as he would 
have told them, and each proved to be interesting and popu- 
lar. He covered all kinds of subjects; he traced Indian 
trails and located on them the homes of people now living 
in the county; he followed the development of farming 
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from the Indian’s field of maize to the highly cultivated 
acres of today. 

Almost any newspaper can make a success of historical 
stories as a regular feature, for they are both popular and 
constructive. But like all features that have proved to be 
successful, careful attention must be given to details. The 
most important thing is to find the proper person to write 
the articles. This is not necessarily work for a trained 
newspaper writer, but it should be done by one whose 
interest in the work is keen. The local historian may be 
of genuine help in the gathering and preparation of ma- 
terials, and if he is genuinely interested in local history he 
will welcome the opportunity to find an outlet for his labors 
that may result in interesting others in the field. 

The work of the local historical society provides a splen- 
did source of material for the newspaper. The latter may 
not only report the society’s activities and promote its work 
of collecting materials, but may make use of its collections 
as a basis for articles and publish the papers that are pre- 
pared by its members from time to time. The newspaper 
may assist materially to create an interest in the objectives 
of the historical society, and it may aid the local historian by 
recording and preserving the narratives that he prepares. 
This field has great possibilities which no newspaper can 
afford to neglect and which many have cultivated with 
success. 

In addition to the newspaper's functions as a chronicler 
of contemporary history and as the medium for the telling 
and the teaching of the story of the past, there is a third 
vital factor in its relationship with the local historian. 
The first responsibility of the newspaper is to print the 
news, but it has failed in the fullest performance of its 
duty if it is not a leader in its community, an advocate of 
sound social doctrine and a champion of all that makes 
for progress and the highest general good. The first re- 
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sponsibility of the historical society and the local historian 
is the collection and preservation of historical materials, 
but would they not also fail to meet their fullest oppor- 
tunity if the results of their researches and study did not 
build a better society and a happier people? ‘There are 
lessons to be learned from the story of every community 
and the history of every state. The newspaper and the 
historian have a common objective in making those lessons 
known. Equally important is the development of a proper 
appreciation of the heritage of the past, a loyalty to the 
best principles of those who have gone before, and a deter- 
mination to build with vision and high purpose upon the 
foundations that have been laid. The local historian and 
the newspaper, working together, may well provide such a 
stimulus to community spirit that the indirect effect of their 
labors would in itself fully justify their hearty codperation. 
Cart L. WEICcHT 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 














THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1931' 


Though the Minnesota Historical Society has not been 
unaffected by the ubiquitous depression, its record for 1931 
is on the whole one of steady progress. In seeking to make 
history serve Minnesota, it has emphasized the collection 
and preservation of materials, the accessibility of its col- 
lections to users, and the promotion of historical under- 
standing and appreciation on the part of the people. These 
are fundamentals that must be maintained if the society is 
to meet the challenge of this day of Minnesota’s maturity. 
That the commonwealth has indeed come of age is evi- 
denced not only by the complexity of the economic and social 
problems that confront it but also by the increasing concern 
that its people are betraying in the matter of understanding 
its past. As the perspective widens, both the significance 
and the fascination of the historical background deepen; 
and from this situation emerges an unmistakable and invit- 
ing challenge to leadership. 

Two successful and well-attended meetings were held 
during the year. The annual meeting, in January, included 
a luncheon, a local history conference, and an evening ses- 
sion; and its varied program reached a climax in the annual 
address, a skillful interpretation of the Populist revolt by 
the leading authority on that subject, Dr. John D. Hicks 
of the University of Nebraska. If the annual meeting im- 
pinged upon current economic and political problems, the 
tenth annual historical tour, held in August, harked back 
to the days when the fur-trader was lord of the wilderness. 
Its purpose was to exploit the history of the North Shore, 
and it included stops and sessions at Duluth, Two Harbors, 

*Read on January 11, 1932, at the eighty-third annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Historical Society at St. Paul. Ed. 
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Grand Marais, and Grand Portage, around which cluster 
traditions of the fur empire of the eighteenth century. 
Nearly a thousand people, including many Canadians, 
were present at the final session, held jointly with the 
Cook County Historical Society in celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the arrival at Grand Portage of 
the explorer, La Vérendrye. When it is noted that among 
the speakers of the convention were such well-known 
scholars as Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, Professor Orin G. 
Libby, and Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, and when it is remem- 
bered that visitors and local people joined in exploiting the 
history of Minnesota in a variety of ways, one is justified in 
repeating the phrase of a journalist who characterized the 
tour as a “peripatetic seminar in history.” The activities 
of this seminar were vigorously reported in the press of the 
state; thus it became an extension course; and doubtless 
many who did not take part in the tour felt the stimulus 
that it gave to historical interest. 

The society has about held its own in membership during 
1931, notwithstanding the recent increase in dues and the 
impact of economic stringency. The membership at the 
end of the year was 1,551 as compared with 1,557 a year 
ago. This total includes 8 honorary, 42 corresponding 
(a decrease of 1), 27 institutional (an increase of 2), and 
1,474 active members (a decrease of 7). The number of 
schools and libraries that subscribe to the society’s publi- 
cations was raised from 192 to 196, so that the total of 
members and subscribers was 1,747, two under the figure 
of last year. Eighty new active members were enrolled in 
1931 and 16 who had been dropped in previous years were 
reinstated. These gains were more than offset, however, 
by the deaths of 39 active members and by the dropping 
of 75 from the rolls for nonpayment of dues. Not a few 
of those whose memberships have been cancelled intend to 
rejoin when, if ever, the economic pendulum swings upward. 
Meanwhile, there are unquestionably hundreds of people 
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in the communities of Minnesota who would gladly join the 
society if the advantages of membership were brought to 
their attention. Codperation in reaching these people is 
much to be desired. 

Among the thirty-nine members who died during the year 
was an honored and useful member of the society’s execu- 
tive council, Jed L. Washburn of Duluth. His place in 
the council has been filled by the election of Mr. Charles 
E. Adams, also of Duluth. 

A large task was completed in 1931 by the publication of 
a consolidated index to the first ten volumes of the society’s 
quarterly magazine. This volume of nearly two hundred 
pages should prove a boon to students, librarians, editors, 
and general readers who have occasion to make use of the 
mass of articles, documents, and notes that have gone into 
the magazine from 1915 to 1929. With the index is 
printed a classified list of 158 articles and documents pub- 
lished in the first ten volumes. Copies of the volume have 
been supplied to subscribing libraries and schools and are 
available to members on request. The classified list is 
also available as a reprint. 

The four issues of the society’s magazine, MINNESOTA 
History, for 1931 comprise a volume of 458 pages, to 
which an index will be added. The subject matter of the 
articles ranges from the French régime and the story of 
Grand Portage to Red River Valley pioneering and popu- 
lism; and the materials published represent the work of 
thirty-nine authors, many of them scholars of national repu- 
tation. In March the magazine received a new dress— 
a type-designed cover in black on green, with directness 
and lack of ornamentation as the leading ideas. 

The monthly Minnesota Historical News and the quar- 
terly check list of state publications were issued regularly 
throughout the year. The mailing list of the News, which 
completed its tenth year in December, was increased by 
about fifty newspapers in 1931. A “Brief Sketch of Min- 
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nesota History,” prepared by the curator of manuscripts, 
was supplied for the 1931 Legislative Manual and five hun- 
dred reprints of it were run off for the society. 

Two considerable research and editorial projects were 
advanced to the edge of publication during the year and 
several others are under way. The writing, annotating, 
and editing of volume 2 of Minnesota in the War with 
Germany were virtually completed and the volume will be 
sent to the press in the near future. Much editorial work 
has been done by the assistant editor on the diary of Frank 
B. Mayer, an artist who visited the Minnesota frontier in 
1851. Illustrated with a number of Mayer’s own sketches, 
this document is expected to make an attractive and inter- 
esting little volume. The publication of such contemporary 
historical records may be considered one of the basic tasks 
of a state historical society. Out of the vast mass of 
sources that the society possesses in the field of missionary 
activities among the Minnesota Indians, the curator of 
manuscripts is bringing together and editing a group of 
documents for another volume of primary material. Un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Buck considerable progress was 
made during the summer on the bibliography of Minnesota 
newspapers and inventory of files, a joint project of the so- 
ciety and the graduate school of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The number of books, including newspaper volumes and 
accessioned pamphlets, added to the library in 1931 was 
2,889—310 more than in 1930. Of this number, gifts 
made up sixty-one per cent, purchased items represented 
thirty-three per cent; and the remaining six per cent came 
in as exchanges from other institutions. The accessions 
bring the estimated strength of the library up to 173,700. 
The acquisitions for the year include several rare books 
and pamphlets purchased from the income of the Herschel 
V. Jones fund. One of these is a copy of the French edi- 
tion of Governor Ramsey's message to the first territorial] 
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legislature in 1849. Among the important additions to 
the newspaper collection, aside from current issues, is a file 
of the Trish Standard of Minneapolis, extending from 1885 
to 1915, presented by Mrs. J. D. O’Brien, the widow of 
the editor. Other noteworthy accessions include photo- 
stats of four numbers of the Western Farm and Village 
Advocate, published at New York in 1852 by the town-site 
company that promoted the settlement of Winona; and 
files of a number of important church and missionary pub- 
lications. 

Accessions of manuscript material by gift include a diary 
kept by Dr. Folwell during his travels abroad just before 
the Civil War; the business records of a fur-trader; a large 
body of lumber records; the account books of a frontier 
merchant; the memoirs of a pioneer woman; the recollec- 
tions of an Indian fighter; the records of an Indian agent; 
the papers of a noted geologist; and thirteen college theses, 
most of which were prepared for the master’s degree. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of a very important collection 
of letters and papers of Bishop Henry B. Whipple, throw- 
ing new light on governmental Indian policy, placed with 
the society by the bishop’s son, General Charles Whipple 
of Los Angeles; and of the Edward Sundell Papers, re- 
ceived as a permanent deposit for the Swedish Historical 
Society. Notable additions by reproduction or purchase 
include photostats of twenty-five letters written by Dr. Fol- 
well to Andrew D. White; photostats of the Ramsey County 
portion of the original schedules of the census of 1857; 
transcripts of some forty engagements of voyageurs to the 
Minnesota region in the French period; forty-eight items 
from the correspondence of Alexander Ramsey and his wife 
during the period from 1845 to 1867; additional calen- 
dars of northwest material in the war department and the 
bureau of Indian affairs; additional transcripts from the 
archives of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions; copies of the missionary papers of James 
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Evans, the organizer of Wesleyan missions among the 
Indians of the boundary area; and a transcript of a diary 
kept by Albert J. Dickson in 1871 on a journey through 
southern Minnesota. 

More than twenty-two hundred items, not including pic- 
tures and negatives, were added as gifts to the society's 
museum collection during the year, as compared with 810 
in 1930 and 444 in 1929. These greatly enrich the collec- 
tions of costumes and accessories, of objects illustrative of 
domestic life, of ethnological and archeological specimens, 
and of military objects. Perhaps the outstanding gift of 
the year is the extensive Philippine collection, presented by 
General Charles McC. Reeve, the former commander of the 
Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. General Reeve 
personally assumed the expense of $950 for six special cases 
to house this remarkable collection. Another very notable 
accession is the Gilbert L. Wilson Collection of Hidatsa and 
Mandan materials, received from Mrs. Wilson, a gift which 
enormously enlarges and enriches the society’s Indian life 
collections. Yet other noteworthy gifts include more than 
seven hundred objects from Miss Mary Folwell; a valuable 
military collection from members of the families of the late 
Lieutenant Charles A. Clark, Major Harold M. Clark, and 
Captain Charles P. Clark; an oil portrait of Giacomo C. 
Beltrami, presented by the Christopher Columbus Me- 
morial Association as part of the ceremonies connected with 
the dedication of the Columbus monument; and a group of 
pictures of Lake Minnetonka steamboats assembled by the 
late Randolph Edgar and presented in his memory by his 
father, Mr. William C. Edgar of Minneapolis. An un- 
usual gift is that of about fourteen hundred negatives from 
the old Sweet Studios of Minneapolis, presented by Mrs. 
George P. Douglas for the collection assembled in the name 
of the Minnesota Society of Colonial Dames. A group 
of more than eight hundred pictures of Mississippi River 
steamboats and scenes was added by purchase. The picture 
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collection as a whole, with the 2,329 additions made in 
1931, now numbers 42,050 items, about evenly divided be- 
tween portraits and non-portraits. 

The work of classifying, cataloguing, and otherwise car- 
ing for the collections is making satisfactory progress. In- 
coming material is cared for promptly after its receipt and 
attention is being given to the improvement of the condi- 
tion and accessibility of older material. The total number 
of items catalogued for the library was slightly less than 
last year, 2,749 as compared with 2,869, but it is to be 
noted that certain projects, such as the cataloguing and re- 
cataloguing of the collection of books in the Indian lan- 
guages and of a group of railway pamphlets, involved 
extensive bibliographical research. The work of inventory- 
ing and arranging the incomplete periodical files of the 
Swedish Historical Society was completed. The biographi- 
cal index, to which 950 cards have been added during the 
year under the direction of the head of the reference de- 
partment, has been removed from the public catalogue and 
installed in a separate cabinet. The library has been handi- 
capped in its work by lack of adequate space and is greatly 
in need of an additional level of bookstacks, soon to be 
built. The manuscript division has advanced the prepara- 
tion of an inventory of the society's personal collections, 
a project that will result in a publication of a type sadly 
lacking for American historical collections. Two new wall 
cases, in addition to the six for the Reeve exhibit, were in- 
stalled in the museum. During the year twenty-one special 
exhibits were arranged, and in addition exhibits were lent 
for special purposes to business firms, libraries, and other 
institutions. The entire building received a much-needed 
cleaning and redecorating during the summer. 

The year reveals an upward trend in the use of the so- 
ciety’s materials. Thus the main library registered 4,714 
readers as compared with 3,986 in 1930; and the number 
of books used, 30,359, represented a gain of more than a 
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thousand over last year. Bound newspaper volumes to the 
number of 2,893 were examined by 1,239 readers; and the 
number of current newspaper issues consulted was 28,000 
as compared with 16,000 last year and 3,500 the year be- 
fore. Though redecorating necessitated the closing of the 
museum for three weeks during the summer, the number of 
visitors for the year, 27,550, exceeded that of last year by 
a few hundreds. As an illustration of the educational pos- 
sibilities of the museum, it should be noted that the visitors 
included 227 school classes, comprising 6,552 teachers and 
students. Manuscripts were used by 454 readers as com- 
pared with 373 in 1930 and 354 in 1929. Statistics reveal 
widespread appreciation of the society’s collections, but 
they do not tell the whole story as to the significance of 
their use. One person may do work of greater importance 
to the world than that of a hundred others. It is interest- 
ing to know that scholars representing some twenty states 
and two foreign countries are included in the statistics; and 
that college teachers, graduate students, local history work- 
ers, business men, physicians, lawyers, journalists, clergy- 
men, club women, and genealogists are represented among 
those who made use of the society’s treasures. To this list 
should be added a poet-historian, for Mr. Carl Sandburg 
found among the collections several original Lincoln letters 
and a file of a rare and valuable Civil War periodical that 
he desired to examine. 

The “Information Bureau” has functioned with vigor 
throughout the year. The number of reports sent out in 
response to inquiries was 261 as compared with 204 in 
1930. The inquiries came from Minnesota, fifteen other 
states, and Canada, and touched such diverse topics as 
Bryan material in the Donnelly Papers, the Red River 
oxcart, early mail service, the good roads movement, and 
the history of winter wheat growing in Minnesota. 

The society has continued to give assistance in organiz- 
ing and developing the work of county historical societies; 
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and it is noteworthy that three new societies have come into 
existence, bringing the total to twenty-four, while in some 
six other counties there are stirrings in the direction of or- 
ganization. Minnesota is evidently moving toward a time 
when every county will have its local historical organization 
and its local collections. 

During the year twenty-two inscriptions have been sup- 
plied to the highway department for markers, making a 
total of sixty-three, distributed in forty counties. Each 
marker, the erection of which is undertaken by the high- 
way department, calls attention to historic sites and events 
relating to the vicinity where it is placed. With the state 
of Virginia, Minnesota seems to be pioneering in this field 
of historic marking; but there are signs that the movement 
will spread to other states. Progress on the Minnesota 
Historical Survey, launched last year, has been slow, but 
some noteworthy results have been achieved in the map- 
ping of the Red River trails. 

For a number of years the society has given aid and 
encouragement to teachers who have used Minnesota ma- 
terials in grade- and high-school history instruction. Dur- 
ing the past year eighty-one inquiries from teachers were 
answered as compared with sixty-four a year ago; and 
the superintendent was responsible for a syllabus of Minne- 
sota history that was published by the University of 
Minnesota Press. 

Other special activities that can only be mentioned in- 
clude two exhibits at the state fair, one depicting the evo- 
lution of transportation in Minnesota, and the other a 
century of costume; more than fifty talks and papers by 
members of the staff, chiefly before local clubs and societies, 
but including papers read before the Illinois Historical So- 
ciety and the American Historical Association, a talk to 
some two thousand citizen soldiers at Fort Snelling, a radio 
speech on the work of the society, and illustrated lectures 
at the University of Minnesota and the Minneapolis Insti- 
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tute of Arts; various field trips in search of historical ma- 
terials or to participate in local and regional conferences; 
attendance of two members at the meeting of the American 
Library Association in New Haven; contributions by staff 
members to the Dictionary of American Biography, Social 
Science Abstracts, and a number of historical and other 
magazines; and work on committees and commissions of 
various regional and national associations. Special men- 
tion should be made of a volume entitled The Voyageur 
by Dr. Nute, which was brought out by an eastern publish- 
ing house last fall. It richly deserves the glowing reviews 
that it is receiving, for it is a scholarly work, representing 
patient research in little-known sources, and it is written 
with buoyancy and charm. Another book recently pro- 
duced by a staff member is a study of Norwegian Migration 
to America by the superintendent; and a third book, edited 
by Dr. Buck, the former superintendent, is announced for 
early publication by the University of Minnesota Press. 
The interest of the last-mentioned work for members of the 
society may be suggested by noting its title: William Watts 
Folwell: The Autobiography and Letters of a Pioneer of 
Culture. The newspaper librarian, Mr. Larsen, completed 
during the year a master’s thesis in the field of Minnesota 
history and is continuing his studies for the doctor's degree. 
He also published in the North Dakota Historical Quar- 
terly an important article in the field of the history of 
northwestern transportation. These and other activities 
may be taken as evidence of a high professional spirit on 
the part of the staff. 

Minnesota was honored in December by the privilege of 
playing host to the American Historical Association and 
allied organizations, which held their annual meetings in 
Minneapolis. The interest of the members of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society in this national conference on his- 
tory was displayed in many ways. They supported the 
work of the committee on local arrangements— of which 
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Mr. Edward C. Gale was chairman, Mr. Lawrence D. 
Steefel, vice chairman, and Mr. Ernest S. Osgood, secre- 
tary—through advance registrations, and the fees that 
they paid were sufficient to meet the not inconsiderable ex- 
penses of the committee. Professor Lester B. Shippee of 
the society's executive council served as chairman of the 
program committee for the American Historical Associa- 
tion; and Dean Guy S. Ford gave an address at one session 
and presided over the Conference of Historical Societies, 
which was held in St. Paul, in the auditorium of the His- 
torical Building. Several members of the staff and of the 
society read papers or participated in discussions at sessions ; 
and one of the happy features of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of Dr. Buck, who presided over two sessions and par- 
ticipated in several others. 

In the budget presented to the state for the biennium 
1931-33 a few increases were asked, including $3,300 a 
year in the maintenance fund, of which it was hoped to 
allot $2,500 for a curator of archives. Such a position 
ultimately will have to be created in order to meet the in- 
creasingly serious problem of administering the noncurrent 
archives turned over to the society by the various state 
departments. The legislature, confronted with an urgent 
need for economy in a period of depression, restricted the 
regular appropriations to the amounts established by the 
previous legislature, $30,800 for salaries for each year of 
the biennium and $20,000 for general expenses. It recog- 
nized the imperative need of constructing an additional 
level of bookstacks in the library, however, and appropri- 
ated $8,500 for this purpose. The addition of this sixth 
level will be made in the near future and will relieve the 
serious congestion that now obtains in the library. Mean- 
while, the society is bulging out at other points, especially 
in the museum and the manuscript division, where every 
nook and cranny is crowded. The completion of the state 
office building, which will include quarters for the depart- 
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ment of education, will make it possible for the society to 
meet the problem of space and to care for its needs of 
expansion. 

Miss Clara M. Penfield, after a year’s leave of absence, 
resumed her work as cataloguer on July 1, and Miss Leone 
Ingram, who served in her absence, accepted a position as 
cataloguer in the public school library of Hibbing. Mr. 
Donald E. Van Koughnet, who holds the degree of master 
of arts from the University of Minnesota and has taken 
advanced graduate work at Harvard University, was ap- 
pointed research and general assistant and assumed his 
duties on September 1. 

After nearly seventeen years of service as superintendent 
and secretary of the society, Dr. Buck resigned to accept a 
threefold position in Pittsburgh, taking up his work there 
on September 1 as director of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society and of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey and as professor of history in the University 
of Pittsburgh. A detailed statement of some of his 
achievements in the period from 1914 to 1931, when he 
guided the progress of the society, has already appeared 
in the quarterly magazine. Here I desire simply to pay 
a whole-hearted tribute to the wisdom and vigor of his 
leadership. A master of detail, he was able to see the 
woods as well as the trees; and he guided this institution 
along lines of expansion, effective service to the public, and 
vigorous activity in all departments, steadfastly insisting 
upon the high standards of professional competence that 
he himself exemplified. His régime marked indeed a re- 
founding of the society that has placed it among the leading 
institutions of its kind in the United States. In taking 
over the responsibilities of the position that Dr. Buck has 
held these many years, I do so with a sense of deep grati- 
tude to him for the foundations that he laid and for the 
training and friendship that he has so generously given me, 
and with a firm belief that the state has need of such a 
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society as this. To make history serve the state and its 
people as effectively as possible in this day of the mature 
commonwealth is the ideal that I want the society to fol- 
low, remembering that Minnesota is more than land and 
more than people; that it is both, bound together by history 
and common achievement, one in the intimate fellowship 
of American commonwealths. 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HisTorIcAL Society 
Sr. PAUL 
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THE 1932 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, held on Monday, January 11, opened with 
a luncheon at the St. Paul Athletic Club, which was attended 
by about a hundred and twenty members and friends of the 
society. Its president, Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presided and introduced as the first 
speaker Mr. Dudley S. Brainard of the St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, who presented a paper on “ Nininger — 
A Boom Town of the Fifties.” Since Mr. Brainard’s 
paper will appear in a future number of the magazine, it 
is only necessary to note here that the story of the meteoric 
rise of this town has a special interest, for Nininger at- 
tracted to Minnesota as a founding father Ignatius Don- 
nelly, the picturesque third-party organizer, who for a 
period of half a century was active in the political life of the 
state. At the conclusion of the paper Dean Ford intro- 
duced to the audience Donnelly’s widow, Mrs. Henry L. 
Woltman of St. Paul. 

The second speaker was Mr. Edward C. Gale of Min- 
neapolis, a member of the society’s executive council, whose 
subject was ‘“‘ Schoolcraft and Lake Itasca.” Mr. Gale pre- 
sented evidence, recently discovered, that appears to cast 
doubt upon the traditional theory of the Latin derivation of 
“Itasca.” In particular he called attention to the discov- 
ery by Mr. Irving H. Hart of a statement by Schoolcraft 
that indicates a possible Indian derivation of the word. 
He then showed that the problem is further complicated by 
the finding in the archives of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety of an unpublished paper that suggests a possible Sioux 
derivation. The mystery surrounding the origin of “ Itas- 
ca’”’ seems destined to continue. Possibly the centennial 
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anniversary next summer of the discovery of the source of 
the Mississippi will stimulate interest in this problem. In 
any case, Mr. Gale concluded, Schoolcraft was the first to 
apply the name “Itasca ’’ — whatever its derivation. 

Dean Ford next introduced Mrs. F. W. Wittich of Min- 
neapolis, the state budget commissioner, who spoke on 
‘Marking Political Progress for Minnesota.” ‘The crea- 
tion of Minnesota Territory, “nine prosperous healthy ter- 
ritorial years,’ and the emergence of statehood were the 
early steps in the political development of the common- 
wealth. Among the subsequent developments that she 
sketched as important steps in political progress were the 
adoption of a fiscal policy relating to the federal land 
grants that has proved highly profitable to the state, im- 
provements in the election machinery, the extension of the 
franchise, and the administrative reorganization act of 
1925. It was the belief of the speaker that “bold legis- 
lative experiments’ will carry the state out of the present 
economic ‘‘ down curve” as in times past they have helped 
Minnesota to meet similar crises. 

The twelfth annual conference on local history work in 
Minnesota convened at 3:00 P.M. in the auditorium of the 
Historical Building, with Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superin- 
tendent of the society, presiding. About sixty-five persons, 
from seventeen counties, attended this session. In his in- 
troductory remarks Dr. Blegen pointed out that the con- 
ference is annually called to enable local history workers 
“to consider problems of common interest.”’ 

A survey of “The Year’s Progress in Local Historical 
Work”’ was then presented by Mr. Donald E. Van Kough- 
net, research and general assistant on the society's staff, 
who first observed that pressing problems of international 
importance have resulted in an increasing emphasis upon 
the examination of local backgrounds. He then turned to 
the growth of local history organization during 1931 and 
called attention to the establishment of three new societies, 
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in Dodge, Jackson, and Kanabec counties. With old and 
new societies there are now twenty-seven local historical 
organizations in Minnesota, including two municipal so- 
cieties and one historical committee. In six other counties 
some activity looking toward the organization of local 
societies took place during the year. 

‘Museums for the preservation of objects of historical 
value,” Mr. Van Koughnet said, “have been, and continue 
to be, one of the most prominent aspects of organized local 
history projects.” In connection with the La Vérendrye 
celebration at Grand Portage last August, sponsored jointly 
by the Cook County Historical Society and the Minnesota 
Historical Society, an old cabin was converted into an his- 
torical museum. The Goodhue County and Hutchinson 
societies also opened museums. The preservation and 
marking of historic sites is almost equal in importance to 
the interest shown in the establishment of museums, the 
speaker asserted. An outstanding recent activity in this 
field was the construction of a replica of the old Grand 
Portage dock, one of the special features of the La Véren- 
drye celebration. 

Local historical societies are gradually entering the field 
of historical publication, Mr. Van Koughnet said. The 
initiative that a number of local societies have taken in the 
preservation of the files of their county newspapers is an 
indication of the growing emphasis that is being placed up- 
on the collection of current historical materials, he said. 
Touching on the teaching of state and local history in the 
schools, he pointed out that the local societies were show- 
ing an increasing appreciation of their opportunities in this 
field. He called particular attention to the experiment 
conducted in the Kerkhoven Public School by Mr. Stanley 
H. Anonsen, secretary of the Swift County Historical So- 
ciety, an account of which appears ante, 12:169-171. 
In addition to this project, essay contests were sponsored 
by the Goodhue and Otter Tail county societies. 
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At the conclusion of this paper the chairman introduced 
Mr. Carl L. Weicht, editor of the Northfield News, who 
gave the opening talk on “ Local Historians and the News- 
paper,” the subject selected for special discussion at the 
conference. Since Mr. Weicht’s paper is published else- 
where in this number of the magazine, it is sufficient to note 
here that his remarks were grouped around the newspaper 
as a source of historical data, the value of historical articles 
and features to the newspaper, and the relationship between 
the local historian and the newspaper in achieving a com- 
mon objective. Before opening the conference to a gen- 
eral discussion, Dr. Blegen raised the question of the extent 
to which newspaper men turn up original historical material, 
and then queried whether there was any “‘ codperation with 
the historical societies in connection with such finds.” 

Mr. Win V. Working, editor of the Southern Minne- 
sotan, spoke first in the general discussion, dealing particu- 
larly with the publication of local history articles as part of 
the reportorial routine of the newspaper, and laying special 
stress upon the need of accuracy in the reporting of such 
articles. At the conclusion of this talk the chairman 
pointed out the necessity of distinguishing between the dif- 
ferent types of historical materials and articles. Referring 
to reminiscences and recollections, which usually contain 
errors, he said that he favored publishing such material with 
the errors. It is the business of the historian to sift such 
material, when he makes use of it, by every type of criticism 
at his disposal. 

Mr. Roy W. Swanson of the St. Paul Dispatch, who 
spoke next, emphasized the historical value of newspaper 
obituaries. These, he said, “ give hints of what Dr. Schafer 
calls ‘primary facts,’ now considered so necessary for the 
complete understanding of historical forces.” Mr. Vic- 
tor E. Lawson, publisher of the Willmar Tribune, continued 
the discussion by stressing the importance of local biogra- 
phy, which he regards as “the basis of all history.”” He 
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pointed out the importance of making historical writing as 
accurate as possible, and then described the methods that 
he had used in Kandiyohi County to stimulate interest in 
the gathering and preservation of historical materials. 
With respect to the last point he said that “a newspaper 
man who wants to make the best use of his material in 
time to come must keep a half dozen or more files” of 
his paper on hand. 

Mr. Arthur J. Larsen, head of the newspaper depart- 
ment of the state historical society’s library, then sketched 
the work of this society in the preservation of Minnesota’s 
newspapers. The origin of its collection, now numbering 
some sixteen thousand bound volumes, the speaker said, 
was in the recommendation of Governor Ramsey that news- 
paper files be preserved. Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, 
curator of the society’s museum, emphasized the contribu- 
tion that newspapers could make by the development of 
pictorial materials for historical purposes. ‘All have op- 
portunities to accumulate pictures of the community and 
region, probably brought in for publication, and much of 
that material,” he said, “might be preserved by the estab- 
lishment of picture files in the newspaper office, transferred 
to the local historical society, to the library, or to the Min- 
nesota Historical Society.” In this connection Mr. Law- 
son stated that his paper kept a scrapbook of picture prints. 

The possibility of the formation of a Douglas County 
historical society by 1933 was indicated by Mr. Constant 
Larson of Alexandria. Mrs. Amos Warner of Minne- 
apolis urged that biographers give greater attention to the 
genealogist’s need of specific information. The newspaper 
point of view in the presentation of news was set forth by 
Mr. Merle Potter of the Minneapolis Journal, who said 
that accuracy and popularization were indispensable re- 
quirements for every piece of news. The discussion of the 
conference was brought to a close by Professor Clyde A. 
Duniway of Northfield, who emphasized the importance of 
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historical-mindedness for newspaper men. “This,” he 
said, ‘means having a sense of the value of recording the 
interesting lives even of average persons, and endeavoring 
to be accurate.” 

From the Cook County Historical Society Dr. Blegen 
accepted a La Vérendrye medal, which was presented to 
the Minnesota Historical Society through the courtesy of 
Mr. Charles Stees of St. Paul. Mr. Henry I. Cohen, presi- 
dent of the Crow Wing County Historical Society, pre- 
sented two mounted photographs, one showing a logging 
cart used in northern Minnesota about 1880 and now in the 
museum of the Crow Wing County society. This cart, each 
wheel of which is thirty-five inches in diameter and is con- 
structed of two solid pieces of six-inch oak, was found sub- 
merged in Half Moon Lake, about eighteen miles from 
Brainerd. The other photograph shows the new Crow 
Wing County Courthouse at Brainerd, in which are located 
the rooms of the Crow Wing County Historical Society. 
In connection with the local history conference an exhibit of 
the activities of the county historical societies was displayed 
in three table cases of the museum. 

The last session of the annual meeting convened at 8:00 
P.M. in the auditorium of the Historical Building, with 
Dean Ford in the chair. The evening session was attended 
by about a hundred and seventy-five persons. The treas- 
urer and the superintendent of the society read their annual 
reports, and Mr. Frederick G. Ingersoll of St. Paul pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Wuereas, General Charles McCormick Reeve of Minnetonka 
Beach, and Pasadena, California, who commanded the Thirteenth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, in the Philippine Islands during the 
Spanish-American War, has generously presented his entire Philip- 
pine collection to the society, a collection built up over a period of 
thirty years, and 

Wuereas, This splendid collection is of great value from the 


intrinsic as well as from the historical and ethnological standpoints, 
and 
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Wuereas, General Reeve in addition has given the sum of $950 
. be expended for the museum cases to house the collection, there- 
ore, 

Be iT Resotvep, That the Minnesota Historical Society at this, 
its annual meeting on January 11, 1932, most sincerely thanks Gen- 
eral Reeve for his generosity, and directs that copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to him and spread upon the minutes of this meeting. 
The chairman then introduced Mr. John G. Williams of 
Duluth, who read a memorial sketch of the late Jed L. 
Washburn of the same city, who served as a member of 
the society’s executive council from 1924 to 1931. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Williams’ sketch, which is 
published elsewhere in this number of the magazine, Dean 
Ford introduced Mr. Alfred L. Burt, professor of history 
in the University of Minnesota, who gave the annual ad- 
dress on the subject of “Our Dynamic Society.” Mr. Burt 
presented a thoughtful interpretation of the development 
of American society from the period of its first contact with 
the frontier to that of the complex problems of the pres- 
ent day. He asserted that “though peopled from Europe 
America has developed a dynamic society, while that of the 
Old World has been relatively static.” He found the ex- 
planation of the difference not in the crossing of the Atlan- 
tic but in the crossing of the American continent. Perhaps 
the greatest result of the westward movement, he suggested, 
was the establishment of a democracy intrinsically different 
from any known in Europe. With the passing of the in- 
fluence of the frontier and the rise of an industrial order, 
however, democracy in America is being transformed into 
something like that of Europe. Mr. Burt's address appears 
as the leading article in this issue of MINNESOTA History. 
After its conclusion the audience witnessed “ Wolfe and 
Montcalm,” a Chronicles of America photoplay. This was 
followed by an informal reception in the museum rooms, 
where members of the society’s staff served refreshments. 

Dona_p E. VAN KouGHNET 


MINNESOTA Historica Society 
Sr. PAu 











JED L. WASHBURN’* 


Jed L. Washburn was born on December 26, 1856, in 
Montgomery County, Indiana. He was the son of Chris- 
topher C. and Julia A. (Showen) Washburn. In June, 
1857, the family removed to Blue Earth County, Minne- 
sota, and from that time until his death on August 27, 1931, 
Mr. Washburn resided in the state of Minnesota. In 
May, 1882, he was married to Alma J. Pattee of Stockton, 
Portage County, Wisconsin. They raised an interesting 
family of six children: Claude C., Genevieve, Abbott McC., 
Mildred (now Mrs. C. R. McLean), Hope, and John Law- 
rence. Claude C. died on August 10, 1926, just as he was 
making for himself an enviable reputation as a linguist and 
an author. Mr. Washburn is survived by his estimable 
wife and five children. 

Mr. Washburn was a forceful character, blessed with 
many talents, having many interests, and engaged in many 
activities, and within the scope of this brief memorial only 
some glimpses of his personality can be presented. First 
and foremost he was a lawyer, thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamental principles of the law. After receiving his 
academic education, he studied in the office of the late Judge 
M. J. Severance of Mankato. He was admitted to the 
bar at that place in 1880, and practiced his profession there 
until 1890, when he removed to Duluth, where he resided 
for the remainder of his life. There he found a ripe field 
for his extraordinary legal ability, and he soon built up a 
large and profitable law business. He was a safe legal ad- 
viser of business men, and was recognized by the bar as one 
of the leading practitioners in the state. He tried many 
important cases, all of which he prepared with care and pre- 

* Read at the eighty-third annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical 
Society at St. Paul on January 11, 1932. Ed. 
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sented with zeal and ability and in accordance with the 
highest ethics of the profession. He possessed that rare 
faculty of being equally at home in the court room whether 
he was engaged in presenting a legal question to the court 
or in arguing a question of fact before a jury. For many 
years he was the head of the well-known law firm of Wash- 
burn, Bailey, and Mitchell, which he organized. Some 
years before his death he retired from active general prac- 
tice to care for the business of some specially important 
clients and to attend to his own increasing business affairs 
and public activities. 

Mr. Washburn took a great interest in the State Bar As- 
sociation, was one of its promoters, and was its president 
for the year 1907-08. He became one of the best-known 
members of his profession, and enjoyed a large personal 
acquaintance among attorneys and judges. Whenever the 
annual meeting of the association was held in Duluth, it 
was his delight to entertain many attorneys and judges at 
his home, which he always did in a most pleasant but in- 
formal manner. 

Mr. Washburn was a keen business man, and he was con- 
nected with many business corporations and enterprises. 
For some years he was president of the Duluth Savings 
Bank, and when that institution was converted into the 
present Northern National Bank of Duluth in 1909, he 
became its president, and he served as such until 1929. 
At the urgent insistence of the board of directors and other 
officers he then became chairman of the board, and he held 
that office until his death. 

Mr. Washburn was a sound, conservative banker. He 
was, however, impressed with the fact that in Duluth there 
was a large class of people, principally wage-earners, who 
often needed financial assistance that the ordinary com- 
mercial bank could not well furnish, and he was desirous 
of organizing a corporation beneficial to that class of bor- 
rowers. The result of his thorough study of the question 
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was the calling into his office, one day in 1917, of some 
twenty of the leading business and financial men of the city. 
He persuaded them to join him in the organization of the 
Duluth Morris Plan Company, the pioneer industrial bank- 
ing institution in the Northwest. He personally prepared 
the articles of incorporation; he was elected the first presi- 
dent of the company; and under his fostering care it pros- 
pered and fully justified the faith of himself and his 
cofounders. It has served the community well, along the 
lines that he proposed, by furnishing credit and financial 
assistance to a class of people who normally would not be 
able to obtain credit at a commercial bank. He remained 
president for some years, until the company was on a safe 
foundation, and then he insisted on being relieved of the 
office by reason of the pressure of other business and pro- 
fessional matters, and partly because of failing health. 
Though he severed his official connection with the company, 
he continued to take a deep interest in its affairs and he was 
freely consulted by its board of directors and officers. 

With all his active professional and business duties, he 
devoted much time to education, in which he was keenly 
interested. He was a member of the board of education 
of Mankato before he took up his residence in Duluth; and 
he served on the board of education of the Independent 
School District of Duluth from 1900 to 1907; and he was 
a member of the state normal school board, now the state 
teachers college board, and resident director of the Duluth 
State Normal School from 1903 to 1920. 

He took an active interest in everything pertaining to 
the welfare of the city of Duluth. He was generous to a 
fault. No worthy cause or worthy individual appealed to 
him in vain; and his gifts were made without ostentation. 
No one knew the extent of his benefactions. He, truly, 
did not let his left hand know what his right hand did. 
He did much in behalf of education. The normal school 
of Duluth was greatly enriched by his generosity. He pur- 
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chased and donated to the state additions to the campus 
grounds of the normal school. These were needed in order 
to group to better effect and with greater convenience the 
buildings on the campus. He expended his own money in 
improving and beautifying the campus and adjacent streets. 
He also took great interest in the students at the normal 
school. He established a loan fund of five thousand dol- 
lars for the benefit of worthy students who were unable to 
finance themselves through school. He furnished outdoor 
equipment, such as sweaters, mackinaws, skates, and skiis, 
for women students in the dormitories; and for many years 
he provided them with season tickets for skating rinks. 
He was instrumental in establishing a public school in the 
Hunters Park section of the city and he donated the greater 
part of the school grounds. The school was fittingly named 
in his honor. He always took a special interest in this 
school and aided it in many ways, such as developing its 
playgrounds and supplying it with an adequate library. 

In 1915, he was largely instrumental in having the legis- 
lature establish the Jay Cooke State Park, comprising some 
thousands of acres on either side of the picturesque St. 
Louis River in Carlton County and near Duluth. In addi- 
tion to giving large financial aid to the project, he acted 
as chairman of a commission appointed by the governor to 
secure for the state the property forming the park. His 
love of nature and of beauty enabled him to render real 
service at the beginning of the development of the park. 
The commission of which he was chairman was continued 
for some years. 

Though widely read in the law and in legal literature, 
his reading was by no means confined to these fields. He 
had collected one of the best-selected and largest private 
libraries in the state, and few were more at home in a gen- 
eral library than he. He was a great admirer of Lincoln, 
and his library contained a vast amount of literature touch- 
ing on that great man. He also sought to have in his li- 
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brary everything available pertaining to the early history 
of Minnesota and the Lake Superior country. To that 
end he was an active member of the Minnesota Historical 
Society for thirty years and served on its executive council 
for seven years. He was also active in the St. Louis 
County Historical Society and greatly aided this organi- 
zation as well as the state society in its labors. 

He delivered many addresses on educational and patri- 
otic subjects. All these were prepared with care and ac- 
curacy and couched in most choice language. They were 
for the most part delivered before educational gatherings. 
As an example of his studious preparation, lucidity of style, 
and fervor of spirit, might be mentioned the address on 
the “Flag of the United States,” which at the time of its 
delivery was given wide publicity. It was delivered on 
June 8, 1917, before the alumni association of the college 
of law of the University of Minnesota, and afterwards, by 
request, before numerous other bodies. 

His interest in public affairs was so genuine and unselfish 
that he was repeatedly called upon either to preside or to 
deliver addresses at public meetings. One notable event 
was the visit to Duluth of James Bryce when he was am- 
bassador of Great Britain to the United States. A banquet 
was given in honor of Mr. Bryce at the Commercial Club. 
It was a great gathering, representative of the whole city, 
and as was natural and usual, Mr. Washburn was chosen 
to deliver the address in behalf of the people of Duluth. 

He was a devoted husband and father, genial companion, 
true friend, and ideal citizen. Although modest and diff- 
dent by nature, by the force of his personality he easily 
dominated any gathering in which he took part. The se- 
cret of his influence lay in the fact that he was a real leader 
of men. In seeking to accomplish something for the public 
good, he would in effect say, ‘Come, let us do this,”’ and 
the result was codperation in which he always took more 
than his full share of the burden, but his spirit inspired 
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the others to action also. Such a full and useful life as 
his cannot fail to have left an impress upon his city and 
state that will long endure. 

It is appropriate in closing to apply to Mr. Washburn 
the beautiful language which he himself applied to his 
friend, the late Judge Philip E. Brown, a justice of the 
supreme court of Minnesota, at a memorial held in the su- 
preme court on April 6, 1915. Ina brief address on that 
occasion Mr. Washburn used these words: 

I recount that a discriminating sense of justice; a keen judgment 
of the law; modesty of assertion; unlimited courage; a genial and 
generous disposition and chivalrous spirit; a high sense of personal 
honor and an elevated standard of duty as a citizen, all crowned with 
habits of industry and sobriety, were the dominant characteristics and 
virtues of this distinguished citizen. ‘The tug at the sleeve that such 
a life makes tends to stimulate his companions who still abide to 
emulate his virtues, and when the summons comes to them, to cour- 


ageously cross the threshold into the unknown, but let us hope not 
unknowable, sequence of human life and human effort. 


Joun G. WILLIAMS 
DututH, MINNESOTA 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATION 


Italians from all parts of the Northwest gathered at St. 
Paul on October 12 to participate in the dedication of a 
statue of Christopher Columbus on the Capitol grounds 
facing the Historical Building. The statue, which is the 
work of Charles Brioschi of St. Paul, was presented to the 
state of Minnesota by the Christopher Columbus Memorial 
Association, an organization of Italian-Americans. Among 
the speakers who participated in the dedication — address- 
ing a visible audience of twenty-five thousand people and, 
by radio, an audience of unknown size—were Adriano 
Manaco, secretary of the Italian embassy at Washington, 
Giuseppe Castruccio, Italian consul at Chicago, the Hon- 
orable Frank B. Kellogg, Governor Floyd B. Olson, and 
Senator Henrik Shipstead. The Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety was represented by its president, Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford, who accepted for this organization a portrait of the 
explorer Giacomo C. Beltrami. Mr. G. A. Micheli of Chi- 
cago, the artist who painted this portrait, used as his model 
a copy of a portrait of Beltrami by Enrico Scuri. This 
copy was presented to the historical society in 1865 by the 
city of Beltrami’s birth— Bergamo, Italy. The address 
made by President Ford in accepting for the society the 
Beltrami portrait follows: 


The twelfth of October, the anniversary of the discovery of Co- 
lumbus which brought the western world into the ken of Europe, 
is marked today by the Italian citizenry of the Northwest in a spe- 
cial and very fitting manner. The Minnesota Historical Society, 
founded in territorial days to preserve the history of this state and 
this region, through me as its president, pays tribute to the generosity 
and effort of the Christopher Columbus Memorial Association, its 
officers and members, in making the city of St. Paul, the state of 
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Minnesota, and this society in particular, your debtors. You have 
made us doubly your debtor today by the form you have chosen in 
honoring the spirit of courage and high adventure that wrote the 
names of two Italians on the list of those whose discoveries, explora- 
tions, and writings opened to our ancestors — yours and mine alike — 
a new land, a new home, and the possibility of a new social and polit- 
ical order. For Columbus you have used the medium of Michael 
Angelo and that statue will stand, we hope, for ages against the 
background of the historical society’s building. For that we are 
truly grateful. And now in the presentation to the society of this 
painting of Giacomo Constantino Beltrami of Bergamo you have 
made us doubly your debtor. Both gifts in form and spirit are 
worthy of the men they honor and of the race and land from which 
they came. 

If the gallant Beltrami were to walk amongst us today, he would, 
I am sure, approve this gift that places his portrait on our walls 
among the many other memorials of the makers of Minnesota. The 
portrait — in which the artist, Mr. Micheli, has given a reproduc- 
tion worthy of the subject and of the art cherished in Italy through 
the ages as in no other nation — and the place would appear fitting 
to him. Yonder winds the river with which his name is associated. 
From its further bank, at the base of Fort Snelling, he set forth in 
pride and confidence to find its source. Below us but a little way is 
the path he followed with his Indian guides and protectors as he 
returned months later, garbed like his Chippewa friends, but sus- 
tained by his belief in the success of his highly perilous and pictur- 
esque adventure. Here and hereabouts, he might well say, I lived 
the life I craved and here I would have history preserve my name 
and fame. I am at home here even as I was in Bergamo. My 
native city honored me when as a municipality it published my life 
and dedicated that life to the Minnesota Historical Society. The 
sons of all Italy now in this land have honored me as I would be 
honored by giving this portrait to the society which has in the past 
done more than any other agency to gather on its shelves the story 
of the deeds upon which rest my claim to a place in the history of 
the great Northwest. 

Thus, I believe, would Beltrami speak if he walked among us. 
He would thank the givers of this gift, as I thank them on behalf of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, for this new addition to its riches. 
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It is a fitting memorial of the part played by a son of Italy in the ex- 
ploration of our commonwealth and of the river that binds it to the 
endless sea that washes the shores of Beltrami’s native land. 


D’ERAQUE, DARRAC, OR DAREC??* 


In Pénicault’s Relation, published in Pierre Margry’s 
Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais, volume 5, 
pages 419 and 424, mention is made of a certain d’Eraque, 
a Canadian gentleman whom Le Sueur met in 1701 in the 
Mississippi country and who, with six other merchants, had 
been attacked and pillaged by the Sioux. Le Sueur left 
d’Eraque in charge of Fort L’Huillier with its dozen 
Frenchmen, promising to send supplies from the Illinois 
country as soon as he should arrive there. But d’Eraque, 
after waiting a long time without news and having been 
attacked, was obliged to abandon the fort. Finally, in 
1702, he arrived at Mobile, where d’Iberville, “ having 
extended him many honors, induced him to remain.” 

Pénicault tells us more: that in 1708 d’Eraque was sent 
by d’Artaguette to the Illinois and even up the Missouri 
to negotiate with the Indians; and that when his mission 
had been fulfilled, he returned to Mobile. 

Who was this Canadian gentleman, this Sieur d’Eraque? 
We do not find his name, nor any similar name, in Tanguay. 

Yet among the witnesses at the investigation of Bienville 
in 1707, instituted on the complaint of Nicolas de la Salle, 
marine commissioner of Louisiana, we find mention of a 
certain René Boyer, who declared that he had been placed 
in irons by Bienville when he refused to repair a gun that 
Sieur Darrac had brought him. 

One can hardly doubt that this Sieur Darrac was the 
Sieur d’Eraque to whom Pénicault refers. 

*A translation, by Grace Lee Nute, of a note published in the Bulletin 


des Recherches Historiques, the official organ of the bureau of archives 
of the province of Quebec, 37: 216 (April, 1931). 
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But that does not advance us far, for there are no more 
references in Canada to Darrac than to d’Eraque. 

In the end, does not our Canadian gentleman settled in 
Louisiana prove to be the Louis Darec whom we find as 
a godfather at Boucherville in 1685 and who stands on 
the registers as a cadet of Monsieur de Saint-Cirque’s com- 
pany? At a time when the spelling of proper names, as 
well as others, was left to individual taste, it is not strange 
that Pénicault wrote Sieur d’Eraque for Sieur Darec. 

Darec, who was a cadet in St-Cirque’s company in 
1685, does not appear to have become an officer, for his 
name does not appear in Laffilard. Probably he left the 
army early and became a merchant. He must have been a 
person of some importance, since we have seen that d’Iber- 
ville, when receiving him at Mobile in 1701, “extended 
many honors to him.” If any reader knows anything fur- 
ther of this man than what has just been recounted, he will 
oblige the undersigned greatly by communicating it to him. 

AEGIDIUS FAUTEUX 


LiprAry SAINT-SULPICE 
Mon TreEAL, CANADA 
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The Voyageur. By Grace Lez Nuts. (New York and London, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1931. viii, 289 p. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) 


What a valuable and stirring contribution to history we have here! 
Reading Miss Nute’s book I found myself not only turning pages 
eagerly, to come quickly to what was ahead; but turning time back- 
ward. Pictures flashed out of memory and added their illumination 
to Carl W. Bertsch’s satisfying illustrations. 

It is springtime, a northern spring colored with red ground wil- 
lows. At the junction of two clouded and turbulent rivers a fur 
post stands on the high bank. A fur fleet is swinging down on the 
treacherous flow of the major stream. The vessels, heaped high with 
pelts, are bateaux and pirogues—“ mon canot” could not carry 
such a vast load of peltry, and it might have short shrift on this 
furious current. The crew is a mixed one of Indians, — Cree and 
Déné chiefly, — bois brulés, and French-Canadians. Among the 
“ Canucks” are men who believe that their ancestors paddled west- 
ward with the first trader-explorers of New France. They are stal- 
wart sons of a long line of bold watermen. The rivers of “ Ké-bec,” 
the perilous waves of the Great Lakes, even Mackenzie — invaded 
by steamboats — have turned faithless under the influences of time 
and civilization, and the voyageur seeks his love now on Parsnip and 
Peace, Skeena, Nechaco, and Fraser. And there are stretches of 
these rivers, at least, where he does still skim the tide in the light 
canoe, which is the gift the Indian Magi gave to strangers from 
Normandy three centuries ago to be the cradle of a new people. 

These voyageurs of the northern fur fleet are dressed like their 
Indian comrades. So it was in the past. No longer in fringed 
deerskin, both wear dark woolen shirts and woolen pants, which they 
often slash short, to the knee; their leggings are of cloth, too; but 
they have gone to the deer, as of old, for their footgear. Twists of 
wool or cotton, generally red, bind their brows; or red and yellow 
bandanas drape their heads. A few possess black felt hats, with fair 
brims and rather high crowns. This style in millinery came in with 
the gold-seekers from California and Nevada in the sixties. 
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Because of the tidal impact of the smaller river, this is a bad piece 
of water, and the landing is risky. The voyageurs come to it sing- 
ing. The song may be 4 la claire fontaine, or V'la le bon vent, 
—a lumberjack’s song originally which has become popular with 
these northern boatmen, — but, more probably, it is a local song, 
composed by some voyageur who captured a good paddle-swinging 
melody from a heretic missionary’s hymn book. The air is “ Pass 
Me Not, O Gentle Saviour.” One of the stanzas, as nearly as I 
can recall it, is: 


Que les rapides grondent, Sauveur! 
Entends-moi qu’ appelle. 
Garde mon brave bateau, Sauveur! 
Rompe-pas ma cordelle. 


After ardent embraces of families and friends, an unwritten ritual 
of the river sends the voyageurs to offer respectful greetings to old 
Antoine, once the most brilliant guide of the fleet, now only a spec- 
tator on the bank. As soon as spring clears away the ice, the old 
man, crippled by rheumatism, hobbles daily on his crutches to the 
bench outside the store, and sits there all day long looking out on 
the river, which was his life. At sunset, camp fires are lighted, 
fiddles appear, there are more songs — the endless verses of Alouette 
and En roulant ma boule and probably a rehearsal of Malbrouck, 
with which the voyageurs usually start north again on the towline 
—and jigs, interminable jigging! 

The fiddlers will learn one new melody, at least, before they 
leave the fur post. They will go to the trader’s house, hat in hand 
— no prince is more courteous than a voyageur — and ask the trader's 
wife, who knows many songs and has one of those clear, effortless 
Celtic voices, to sing over and over for them a coveted tune. “I 
Have Heard the Mavis Singing” is one which, doubtless, can still 
be heard in the North, with those changes of rhythm and tempo 
which adapt foreign melodies to the Gallic-Amerind temperament — 
and to the river. Always, the river governs. 

The repertoire of the voyageur, as he went west and north, must 
have included many lays, or bits of them, gathered from alien song- 
sters along his routes. The Indians, another dancing, singing folk, 
have surely contributed. Changing the tempo and rhythm of certain 
old Canadian melodies — V’la le bon vent is one — develops airs 
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strongly suggestive of Indian music. Miss Nute remarks on the 
extreme popularity of 4 la claire fontaine. She says, “ Just why 
this song should have been the universal favorite of voyageurs is 
hard to say. Certainly the subject matter bore no relation to any 
phase of their existence, and the rhythm and lilt are not so pro- 
nounced and catchy as those of many other chansons.” But, as I 
remember the tune, sung more slowly and irregularly than the Que- 
bec habitant sings it, it was an excellent time-keeper for men work- 
ing with poles on the passe-avant of a pirogue. No doubt the earlier 
canoemen on the Saskatchewan made as good a paddle song of it. 
There is a tradition that the theme is political, disguised as a love 
lyric, the unforgetable beloved maitresse being La belle France. 
This would help explain the ardor with which the song has been 
treasured. It is good poetry, for the most part. In lyric purity and 
simplicity the last few stanzas rank with the lines which Le Misan- 
thrope recited, as a model, to the fashionable poet whose rodomon- 
tades offended him: 


Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris, sa grand’ ville, 

Et qu’il me fallit quitter 
L’amour de ma mie: 

Je dirait au roi Henri 
“Reprenexz votre Paris; 
J’aime mieux ma mie, au gué, 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


And the simple lyric, which is good poetry, wins its way with simple 
folk. Miss Nute quotes Murray Gibbon, who has done devoted 
labor in the field of Canadian folk song, to the effect that one voy- 
ageur song he acquired in the Northwest has “ Blow Ye Winds of 
Morning” for a refrain. This sounds like “ Blow Ye Winds, 
Heigho!” I was brought up on it. Both the “Canucks” and 
the Indian boatmen loved its rollicking air. In the camp on the river 
bank my father sang it lustily, or played it on his flute, to the ac- 
companiment of frenzied fiddles and feet! 

Deploring that “ no thoroughgoing history” of the fur trade has 
ever been written, “and so its significance has not been fully re- 
vealed,” Miss Nute writes: “ When such an account shall have 
been completed, it will become plain that several of the struggles 
between France and Great Britain were occasioned by a desire to 
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reap the rich profits of the fur trade of the West.” As the biblio- 
graphical notes appended to her volume reveal, Miss Nute has con- 
fined her researches almost entirely to sources. She lists little 
secondary material. 

This particular contribution to the story of fur was made ten 
years ago. Had Miss Nute read Pioneers of the Old Southwest 
and Adventurers of Oregon in the Chronicles of America Series she 
would have found the significance of the fur trade, as “the chief 
spoil fought for in the colonial wars,” set forth definitely and with 
detailed evidence. Research among colonial records, and the letters, 
diaries, and other records of traders in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, disclosed to the author of these Chronicles that, even when 
Britain and France were at peace, French and English fur-traders, 
with their Indian forces, engaged in armed conflict in the forest. 
Indeed, the British colonial trader well merits my nickname for 
him, “ Imperial Scout!” But for this heroic and resourceful char- 
acter, it may be doubted whether the young English settlements could 
have endured against the allied machinations of French and Spanish. 
Not only, figuratively speaking, did that symbol of the trade, Captain 
Beaver, lead our early wars and provide standard currency, he 
financed our explorations, flung out our successive frontiers, and 
largely maintained the pioneers on them — and even their high off- 
cials; witness Governor Sevier’s salary of two hundred pelts (mink, 
not beaver, in this case) per annum. 

Miss Nute’s fascinating volume deals intimately with the voy- 
ageur in his better-known activities; and shows him also as soldier, 
settler, and explorer — in these réles, however, always under leader- 
ship, never on his own initiative. The chapters on his songs and 
his canoe are, possibly, the most delightful. There might well have 
been included a brief discussion of his language, which cannot be dis- 
missed as merely a patois. Illiterate he is, but his archaic speech — 
with its occasional old nautical term, or phrase — descends from the 
proud, sea-faring Normans of Champlain’s day and earlier. Even 
the backwoods habitant of Norman descent, who has never been on 
water, has his odd use of words from the sea. He may be heard 
calling his child to sit on his knee, with “ embarque, donc!” When 
he “ doesn’t think so,” he uses an old verb, craire, not croire. He 
says “ J’n’ l’crais pas.” 

Possibly the influence of Indian gutturals in the voyageur’s menage 
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thickened his tones; or, perhaps, not being a man of culture explains 
the matter. The voyageur and the redman, with a little English 
assistance, contributed a new tongue to this continent. This is 
“ Chinook,” the language of the northwestern and Pacific coast fur 
trade. It began in old Oregon; hence its name, from a Columbia 
River tribe, and hence also the few Hawaiian words in it, which 
entered when Hawaii was a way station of the sea otter trade of the 
north Pacific with China. 

On page 201 an error creeps in with mention of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company as the “ Honourable Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land, etc.” The great company’s title does not contain the word 
“ Honourable.” The charter was granted to “ The Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay.” 

Not content with presenting a wealth of fact about the voyageur, 
Miss Nute goes beyond the accurate appraisal and digest of docu- 
ments, which sums up too many history books, and which the distin- 
guished historian, Dr. Joseph Schafer, has bluntly called “ a common 
enough accomplishment!” If, as several noted educators have 
warned us lately, academics are perishing of dry rot, because creative 
imagination does not now work in them, here is a volume for the 
college student’s need. It is not solely because I was once the be- 
nignly regarded “ p’tite ma’mselle” on one of the voyageur’s last 
rivers, and therefore have had, probably, closer contact with Miss 
Nute’s subject than she, herself, has had, that her book so delights 
me. It is because her voyageur lives, is flesh and blood, in the midst 
of the immense amount of detail with which she has surrounded him. 
He brings his period, his environment, with him out of the past. 
He is vital now. 

This year, Washington’s bicentenary, the nation resorts to its 
colonial fountain springs. Washington had a sense of the value of 
the fur trade. At twenty-one, he bore the message of Virginia’s 
governor to the French, bidding them vacate the trading fort they 
had built where Pittsburgh now stands. The revival — with Amer- 
icans of all classes and ages — of interest in every phase of this unique 
nation’s beginnings, offers a wider audience for Miss Nute’s book 
immediately than might, ordinarily, have been expected. I hope the 
publishers will grasp the opportunity to place The Voyageur in every 
college and senior high school, as well as to put it forward for popu- 
lar reading in this “ colonial-minded” year. They have issued her 
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work in a format that is attractive and artistic as to binding, type, 

reproduction of pictures and of the interesting map of voyageur 

routes, and with the other essentials of good publishing. 
ConsTANCE LINnDsAY SKINNER 


The Great Plains. By Water Prescorr Wess, associate pro- 
fessor of history, the University of Texas. (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1931. xv, 524 p. Illustrations, maps. $4.00.) 


Drawn north and south across nearly every map in this book is a 
heavy black line, the ninety-eighth meridian of longitude. It might 
be said that across every page, this line runs, so conscious is the 
reader made of its significance and importance. East of this parallel 
is the land of sufficient rainfall, of rivers making their way to the sea 
through forest and prairie. A land of small farms where the pattern 
of life is made up of skills and traditions, laws and institutions, 
evolved out of a background of racial experiences in similar physio- 
graphic areas. West of the line is a “ new, new land,” a land where 
wood and water are always scarce. Here is a new world of far 
horizons, where there is little or nothing behind which a man can 
hide to protect himself from his enemies, from the storm, or from 
his own loneliness. This is a harsh land, forcing those who venture 
upon it to evolve new ways of life and to reshape the old. Failure 
to do this means retreat or extinction. This process of adaptation 
is the central theme of Dr. Webb’s book, The Great Plains. 

How successfully Dr. Webb has developed this thesis may be 
suggested by a brief summary. After a presentation of the physical 
characteristics of the Great Plains, the author turns his attention 
to its first inhabitants, the Plains Indians. For over two centuries, 
these wild horsemen of the American steppe successfully withstood 
white encroachment. More than a match for the woodland pioneer 
who broke out onto the plain afoot, armed with the weapon of the 
woodland, the single-shot rifle, the Indian was not conquered until 
the white man had mounted a horse and developed a weapon which 
would give him a chance against his enemy. From the south the 
Spaniard had pushed northward only to pause before the natural and 
human barrier, the Plains themselves and their wild inhabitants, the 
Apache and Comanche. It remained for the Anglo-American to 
make the conquest. 
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Beginning with the chapter on the American approach to the 
Plains, the story of this conquest constitutes the remainder of the book. 
While the “log cabin zone” of American settlement paused at the 
eastern edge of the Great Plains, the vanguard of the cotton king- 
dom worked its way into eastern Texas. On the western verge of 
this advance, the Texas ranger made the first all-important adapta- 
tion. Here the Colt “six-shooter” in the hands of the horseman 
made the white for the first time the superior of the mounted Indian. 
Behind this Texas frontier, cotton and slavery faced the impenetrable 
barrier of the ninety-eighth meridian. It was useless “to re-enact 
the will of God,” the “ peculiar institution” had met its master. 

The next chapter tells the now familiar story of the cattle range. 
After the Civil War, while “ the agricultural frontier . . . stamped 
about in uneasiness along the borders of the Plains,” the Texas cattle- 
men were moving northward. The range cattle industry was to 
make the first real conquest and to develop a way of life, “ the most 
natural order, economic and social,” ever evolved on the Great Plains. 

In the East, however, the Industrial Revolution was forging the 
weapons that would destroy the cattleman’s frontier. Railroads, 
barbed wire, windmills, and agricultural machinery — all these were 
to help the farmer in his attack on the Plains. There then follows 
the story of the long and hopeless search for sufficient water to make 
anything like a complete agricultural utilization possible. Irriga- 
tion, windmills, dry farming, tree planting, prayer, and “ rain- 
making ” are discussed. The story is told of the breakdown of the 
land laws when they were applied in the area west of the fateful line. 
Since these laws were not changed to meet the new conditions, they 
were violated, for “ a little living and a little lying” might give the 
settler what he must have, if he were to exist. Laws regarding the 
use of water must also be changed or violated. So the process of 
adaptation goes on, a story that has no counterpart in American 
annals. The insight, the sympathy, and the understanding with 
which the author tells it stand out on every page. 

Following this section of the book, is a chapter on the literature 
of the Plains in which the author draws the distinction between the 
literature of the cow country and that of the agricultural frontier 
which succeeded it. One is romance, adventure, and action in a 
world of men and guns and horses, where anything may happen; 
the other is the stark realism of the lonely sod hut, the desert claim, 
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the blizzard, and the “ Main-Travelled Road” with “a dull little 
town at one end and a home of toil at the other.” Out of this high 
adventure on the one hand and intense suffering on the other, there 
may come, suggests the author in his closing chapter on the mysteries 
of the Great Plains, “a mystical and spiritual quality contributing 
much to a civilization that thus far is notorious for its devotion to 
material things.” 

Every student as well as the general reader should be grateful to 
Dr. Webb for this distinctive book. It will long remain one of the 
most significant contributions to American history. It will serve 
also as a point of departure for additional studies of the American 
West. 

Ernest S. Oscoop 


Introduction to Research in American History. By Homer Carey 
HocketTrt, professor of history in the Ohio State University. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. xiv, 168 p. 
$2.00.) 


The training of research workers may once have approximated 
the fabled Mark Hopkins log-student simplicity. Today the ac- 
cumulation of materials, the elaboration of critical technique, and the 
presence of large numbers of ambitious young scholars make any such 
program unthinkable. Apparently Professor Hockett has become 
weary through the wasteful, but honest, employment of the Mark 
Hopkins formula. Hence the publication of this volume. 

In planning a guide the problem of determining what to leave out 
ranks with the problem of what to include. In this case two pri- 
mary decisions are stated: to deal with essential features only and 
to concentrate on American history. Within the field thus narrowed 
down three tasks are defined and illustrated: the gathering of data, 
the criticism of data, and the presentation of the results of investiga- 
tion. In discussing these topics the author has skillfully avoided both 
austere simplicity and bewildering complexity. Even when dealing 
with the subject of bibliography through nearly forty pages and rang- 
ing through an extensive array of miscellaneous material the sense 
of direction is fairly well maintained. The section on the criticism 
of data is particularly valuable. Here the most subtle principles of 
historical evaluation are clarified by concrete illustrations in such 
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a way as to enrich the student’s fund of information as well as to 
sharpen his critical faculties. The difficulty of presenting analytical 
material in an attractive style is overcome in the same way. 

The author has added an extensive and well-classified bibliogra- 
phy and a necessary index. Local historians may find the references 
to their specific fields somewhat limited by reason of the fact that the 
bibliography is illustrative rather than exhaustive. The volume is 
intended for beginners in research in American history, and within 
its selected field it will be of great value. 

Cuartes J. RircHey 


Heroes of the Northwest. By E. Dupiey Parsons. ([Minne- 
apolis, 1931]. 137 p. Illustrations.) 


Writing for school children of the lower grades, Mr. Parsons out- 
lines the lives of fourteen men who played important parts in the 
history of Minnesota and the Northwest and relates picturesque 
incidents in their careers. 

Henry H. Sibley and John Lind represent the governors of the 
state; Bishop Henry B. Whipple and Archbishop John Ireland, the 
clergy; and James J. Hill and Richard Sears, founder of Sears and 
Roebuck, are the business “ heroes.” Considerable space is given to 
Joseph R. Brown and his steam wagon, which is called “ the first 
automobile in Minnesota.” Mr. Parsons does not neglect the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the Northwest. In his evident desire to do full 
justice to them, he gives somewhat idealized accounts of Black Hawk, 
Little Crow, and Sitting Bull. No living Minnesotans are included 
in the biographies, but the reader may well wonder at the omission 
of such prominent historical figures as Alexander Ramsey and Knute 
Nelson. 

In his preface the author says that this book was written in “ re- 
sponse to a call from libraries, schoolrooms and parents.” He 
explains that the tales have been tried out in Minneapolis public 
school classrooms. ‘The usefulness of the book to teachers would be 
enhanced, however, by some mention of the sources from which he 
has drawn his material. 

Etuet C. Brity 








MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Since the superintendent’s report, published in the present number 
of the magazine, surveys the activities of the society in 1931, includ- 
ing the last quarter of the year, only a few supplementary items need 
to be included in the present section. 


Drawing upon its own manuscript, museum, and library collec- 
tions, the society has arranged a special George Washington exhibit 
in connection with the nation-wide Washington bicentennial cele- 
bration. The exhibit includes a collection of original Washington 
manuscripts relating to his early plans for the improvement of the 
Potomac; a magnificent chair once owned by Washington; a number 
of early biographies of Washington; and a display of facsimiles of 
the Ulster County Gazette for January 4, 1800, with its account of 
Washington’s death. The Library of Congress has the only original 
copy of the Gazette for the date in question known to be in existence, 
and a reproduction of this is included with the present display. 


Twenty additions to the active membership of the society were 
made during the quarter ending December 31. The names of the 
new members, grouped by counties, follow: 

Cook: A. M. Anderson of Grand Marais. 

Cortonwoop: Arthur F. Strunk of Windom. 

HENNEPIN: Mrs. Grace §S. Boswell, Samuel A. Challman, 
Charles H. Chalmers, Thomas P. Helmey, and Mrs. G. Alfred 
Zetterholm, all of Minneapolis. 

Lyon: Vernon C. Tubbs of Marshall. 

Potk: Otto Haack, Jr., of Beltrami. 

Ramsey: Wentworth B. Brawley, Dr. Elwyn R. Bray, E. G. R. 
Siebert, and Peter C. Tonning, all of St. Paul. 

Sr. Louis: Jay W. Lyder of Duluth. 

Scotr: Julius A. Coller II of Shakopee. 

TRAVERSE: Joe F. Kaess of Wheaton. 

WasHINGTON: W. S. Moscrip of Lake Elmo. 

NONRESIDENT: John A. Bardon of Superior, Wisconsin; Dr. 
H. B. Humphrey of Cabin John, Maryland; and Samuel H. Thomp- 
son of Ames, Iowa. 
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The society lost two active members by death during the three 
months ending December 31: the Reverend Ole Lokensgaard of 
Hanley Falls, December 10, and Paul Watkins of Winona, Decem- 
ber 24. The deaths of Mr. Edward P. Peterson of Litchfield on 
February 21, 1931, Dr. Benjamin M. Randall of Graceville on May 
24, 1931, Harry S. Thompson of St. Paul on December 20, 1930, 
and Franklin L. Riley of Lexington, Virginia, a corresponding mem- 
ber, on November 10, 1929, have not previously been noted in the 
magazine. 


The public libraries of Le Sueur and Willmar and the public 
school libraries of Adrian, Blackduck, Correll, Morris, Olivia, the 
Lake County School District of Two Harbors, and Waterville, have 
become subscribers to the publications of the society. The total 
number of subscribing schools and libraries is now 196. 


The early history of Minnesota was covered in broad outline in 
a series of nine radio talks, presented on Tuesday evenings from 
January 5 to March 1 at 8:15 p.m. under the auspices of the society 
over WLB, the broadcasting station of the University of Minnesota. 
The subjects of the talks and the speakers follow: “ The Minne- 
sota Indian and His History ” by Mr. Babcock, “ The French 
Régime in Minnesota” by Mr. Blegen, “ The British Occupation 
of Minnesota” by Miss Nute, “ The Story of Old Fort Snelling ” by 
Mr. Babcock, “ By Canoe and Trail: Minnesota Exploration after 
1819” by Mr. Van Koughnet, “ Peopling Minnesota” by Miss Nute, 
“ Transportation in Minnesota Before the Day of the Railroad” by 
Mr. Larsen, “ Minnesota Democracy’ by Mr. Van Koughnet, and 
“ Preserving Minnesota’s Past” by Mr. Blegen. A second series of 
talks dealing with the later period of Minnesota’s history will be 
presented over WLB sometime in the spring. 


The superintendent gave twelve talks and addresses during the 
quarter ending December 31. He presented a talk entitled “ Glimps- 
ing Minnesota’s Past through the Eyes of Contemporaries” before 
the St. Paul Association of Credit Men at the Minnesota Club on 
October 13, before the Okiyaka Club of St. Paul on November 16, 
and before the Nathan Hale chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution on November 24; he spoke on “ Introducing Min- 
nesota History” at meetings of the Lion’s Club of St. Paul on 
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October 26, the St. Paul Exchange Club on November 2, the Cos- 
mopolitan Club of St. Paul on December 2, and at the Plymouth 
Community Church of St. Paul on November 19; he described some 
“ Sidelights on Minnesota History’ before members of the Ashlar 
Club of St. Paul on November 12; and he discussed “ Leaders of 
People in Dispersion” before the annual meeting of the Swedish 
Historical Society of America on December 4. In addition he spoke 
before an organization meeting of the Pope County Historical So- 
ciety at Glenwood on October 20, participated in a regional con- 
ference on historical research in Chicago on November 7 and 8, 
and spoke at the Conference of Historical Societies held in St. Paul 
on December 30 in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association. The curator of manuscripts spoke 
on the “ French Régime in Minnesota” before the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Library Association at Faribault on October 9; 
she gave an illustrated lecture on “ Minnesota in the Fifties and 
Sixties ” at the Minneapolis Institute of Art on December 13; and 
she presented a paper entitled “ Government Policy with Respect 
to Missions among the Indians” before a session of the American 
Historical Association at Minneapolis on December 30. The curator 
of the museum led members of the Brookside Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis Park on an “ Illustrated Ramble through Min- 
nesota History” on October 13; he discussed the activities of the 
Minnesota Historical Society at the University Farm on October 
24; and he gave an illustrated talk on “ Early Minnesota” before 
the Utopian Study Club of Minneapolis on November 2. 


ACCESSIONS 


Forty-four records of engagements, most of which are for voy- 
ageurs bound for La Vérendrye’s posts on the Lake of the Woods 
and for Sioux posts on the upper Mississippi during the early decades 
of the eighteenth century, have been transcribed for the society from 
the originals in the archives department of Montreal. Each of these 
documents gives, in addition to the name and place of residence of the 
voyageur, the name of the person by whom he was engaged, the dura- 
tion of the engagement, the post to which he was going, the route to 
be followed, and his wages; and from many of the records information 
is to be gleaned on methods of obtaining trade goods, the duties of the 
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voyageurs, the whereabouts of traders, and other matters connected 
with the fur trade. 


Forts at Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, Green Bay, and Cass Lake, 
Indian customs, and the hostility of the redmen toward the British 
in 1763 are among the subjects touched upon in a notebook kept by 
James D. Doty in 1822, a photostatic copy of which has been made 
for the society from the original in the possession of the State Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin. Some of the information recorded was 
obtained by Doty in conversations with Robert Dickson and William 
Morrison, well-known fur-traders of the upper Great Lakes region. 


A photostatic copy of what appears to be the original Carver deed 
to the land long claimed by his heirs and others deriving their title 
from him has been received from Mr. Edward Caldwell of New 
York, who is endeavoring to determine whether it is in Carver’s auto- 
graph. Mr. Caldwell secured the document from a New York firm, 
which bought it in London. 


Political and social life in Washington in 1846, Pennsylvania poli- 
tics of the fifties, conditions on the Minnesota frontier of the fifties, 
and land speculatien in Minnesota are among the topics touched upon 
in forty-eight items from the correspondence of Alexander Ramsey, 
his wife, and the latter’s brother, J. Ridgway Jenks, recently received 
from Mr. Stan V. Henkels of Philadelphia. Among the more in- 
teresting items in this collection are a letter written by Mrs. Ramsey 
from Minnesota in 1850 in which she expresses fear lest she be 
obliged to remain in the new territory, and another written by Gov- 
ernor Ramsey in 1859 in which he refers to his party’s wish and plan 
to make him a presidential candidate in 1860. 


A list of the Indians of Red Wing’s village who signed a temper- 
ance pledge between April, 1849, and September, 1851, has been pre- 
sented by Miss Margaret Aiton of Minneapolis, who is a daughter of 
the Reverend John F. Aiton, missionary among these Indians. 


An account book kept by A. C. Sevey, a blacksmith at Taylor’s 
Falls from 1851 to 1854, is the gift of Mr. Charles A. Lammers of 
Stillwater. The recurrence in the volume of such terms as ox shoes, 
cant dogs, heel corks, pot hook, bunk chain, and lead chain indicates 
that lumbering was a leading industry at Taylor’s Falls in the fifties, 
and this book shows how large a place the blacksmith of that day held 
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in such a community. A brief description of Sioux-Chippewa war- 
fare near Taylor’s Falls in 1853 is also included in the volume. 


A certificate of election of the trustees of the German Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal church in St. Paul, dated February 4, 
1852; a circular issued by T. M. Newson and Company demanding 
“ payment in advance” for the St. Paul Times after May 15, 1858; 
and a warranty deed of December 22, 1876, made between the Cath- 
olic Industrial School of Minnesota and the Reverend B. Baumann 
of Adams, Mower County, have been presented by Mr. Harris 
Richardson of St. Paul. 


A volume of memoirs of Major General David S. Stanley, a native 
of Ohio, who was on frontier service from 1852 to 1861 against the 
Cheyenne and Comanche Indians and who took part in many engage- 
ments of the Civil War, is the gift of Mr. Haydn S. Cole of St. Paul. 


The diaries kept in Maine in 1855 by Mrs. Lucy Furber, later 
a resident of Cottage Grove, Minnesota, are the gift of her son, 
Mr. Pierce P. Furber of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. He has also 
presented two books of notes on lectures which he attended at the 
University of Minnesota in 1874 and 1879, a family scrapbook, and 
an autograph album. 


Some information about the victims and survivors of the Lake 
Shetek massacre, gathered by Dr. Harper M. Workman of Tracy, 
has been assembled by him in a sketch entitled “ Early History of 
Lake Shetek Country ” and presented by the author. 


A letter written by the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs to his daugh- 
ter, Martha, from Camp Release on September 27, 1862, has been 
lent to the society by the South Dakota State Department of History 
for the purpose of making a photostatic copy. The missionary states 
that he “cried for joy” over the women and children who were re- 
leased from the Sioux camp. 


Seven muster rolls kept by Captain James P. Allen of Battery L, 
First Minnesota Artillery, during the Civil War have been added to 
his papers by his son, Mr. Charles W. Allen of St. Paul (see 
ante, 12: 319). 


A copy of the “ Memoirs of a Grandmother Eighty Three Years 
Old,” written by Mrs. Emma C. White, has been presented by her 
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son, Mr. Frank T. White of Elk River. The author gives an 
account of her early life in western Pennsylvania and of her removal 
to Illinois in 1865 and to a farm at Clear Lake, Sherburne County, 
Minnesota, in 1872. She also describes events and conditions in 
“ the days when the pioneers enjoyed themselves in a primitive way.” 


The task of running a household on a prairie farm near Greenleaf 
in 1873 is described in a letter from Lucy Garland to a cousin in the 
East, recently received by the society. The writer pictures in some 
detail the growth of the near-by settlement of Litchfield. She ex- 
presses a desire to teach school and asserts that “ teachers wages here 
are low, but any body can teach.” 


A pay roll of the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands of 
Chippewa Indians, dated October 26, 1874, and one of the White 
Oak Point band, dated October 30, 1874, both of which are signed 
by James Whitehead, special Indian agent, have been presented by 
Mrs. Charles H. Burwell of Minnetonka Mills, the wife of the pay- 
master. 


Material relating to the activities between 1911 and 1917 of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association, the Political Equality Club 
of St. Paul, the League of Protestant Women of St. Paul, the Minne- 
sota Equal Franchise League, and the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Minnesota is included in the papers of Theresa B. 
Peyton, a teacher at Humboldt High School of St. Paul, which have 
been presented by her mother, Mrs. William L. Riley of St. Paul. 
A list of Minnesota Congressmen with their views on woman suf- 
frage and prohibition is an interesting item in the collection. 


Some papers and records of the Northwestern and Daniel Shaw 
lumber companies and nineteen letterpress volumes of the latter com- 
pany that had previously been lent to the society have been added to 
the papers of these lumber firms by Mr. William W. Bartlett of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin (see ante, 12:319). The papers of the 
Daniel Shaw company consist of correspondence, contracts for the sale 
and delivery of lumber, reports of timber cruisers, and financial 
accounts. 


The text of a “ Pageant of St. Paul Progress,” which was pre- 
sented on September 3 and 4 at St. Paul in commemoration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the local Young Men’s 
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Christian Association (see ante, 12: 458) has been presented by that 
organization through the courtesy of Mr. Parker Jordan. 


Copies of two articles contributed by Mr. Orrin F. Smith of 
Winona to the Winona Republican-Herald, which appear in the 
issues of that paper for October 14 and 21, 1931, have been presented 
by the author. In one, entitled “ Looking Backward,” conditions in 
Winona in the early fifties are described ; and in the other the story of 
how “ Pioneer Settlers Saved City from Name of Montezuma” is 
related. i 1% 


t 


A master’s thesis on “ The Settlement and Development of Martin 
County, 1856-1880” by Aletha M. Herwig has been received from 
the history department of the University of Minnesota. Mr. Mal- 
colm C. Shurtleff of Little Compton, Rhode Island, has presented a 
copy of a paper entitled “Some Phases of the Fur Trade in and 
about Traverse des Sioux,” which he wrote while a student at the 
University of Minnesota in 1921. 


Photographs of a number of weapons and other objects that were 
found in Minnesota and a number of affidavits and letters concerning 
them have been presented by Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand of Ephraim, 
Wisconsin, who believes that the finds are of Norse origin. Six of 
the letters are from scholars residing in the Scandinavian countries. 
The photographs and some of the letters are published in Mr. Ho- 
land’s book on the Kensington Rune Stone. 


A collection of nearly three hundred and fifty articles illustrative 
of native life in the Philippine Islands has been presented by General 
Charles McC. Reeve of Minneapolis and installed in special cases 
furnished by the donor (see ante, p. 74). Many of the objects in 
this valuable collection were assembled by General Reeve in 1898 
and 1899, when he was commanding the Thirteenth Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry in the Philippines during the Spanish-American 
War, and he has been steadily adding to it since that time. It 
includes Moro, Igorot, and Negrito weapons; Filipino flags; a carved 
wooden figurine of a Filipino drummer boy; a Moro chief’s saddle 
and bridle; and numerous objects used by the natives in their agricul- 
tural and domestic activities. 


A remarkable record of the customs and habits of the Mandan 
and Hidatsa Indians of North Dakota is preserved in a collection of 
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more than six hundred articles, fourteen hundred negatives, and forty 
phonograph records assembled by the late Reverend Gilbert L. Wil- 
son of St. Paul and presented to the society by his widow, with the 
approbation of his brother, Mr. Fred N. Wilson of Minneapolis, 
who collaborated in the work of building up the collection. Since 
the Mandan and Hidatsa lived a settled life in fortified villages and 
depended to a large extent upon agriculture for their subsistence, 
many of the objects in the collection are connected with this industry. 
It includes, for example, digging sticks, wooden and scapular bone 
hoes, brush and deer antler rakes, carrying baskets, bone knives, and 
examples of various vegetables and cereals raised by these Indians. 
There are also a headdress, probably used by the white buffalo society, 
and several cow hides decorated with designs in quills and paint origi- 
nally used on buffalo robes. _It is interesting to note that Dr. Wilson 
was employed for several years among the Mandan and Hidatsa as 
scientist and collector for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. While he was so employed, he built up a duplicate collection 
of objects and pictures for himself, and it is the latter collection that 
has come to the society. In 1917 Dr. Wilson published a study of 
the Agriculture of the Hidatsa Indians, which is reviewed ante, 
2: 369. 


Recent additions to the society’s collection of objects illustrative of 
pioneer life include a small Norwegian immigrant chest dating from 
1839, presented by Miss Ruth Woods of Blooming Prairie; a pair of 
ox shoes, received from Mr. Jonathan O. Eastman of Owatonna; 
and a cane made by the Reverend Chauncey Hobart when he was 
ninety-one years of age and a chopping bow! hollowed from an oak 
knot, presented by the Reverend W. E. Thompson of Freeborn. 


A large collection of coins including pieces from the United States, 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and other countries is the gift of 
Miss Grace E. Polk of Brainerd. Four unsigned notes of the 
Lyman Dayton Bank of St. Paul have been presented by the Dayton’s 
Bluff Commercial Club of St. Paul through its secretary, Mr. W. K. 
Miller. 


A bamboo water jug used in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War, and four steel-tipped arrows secured in China during the 
Boxer uprising are the gifts of William F. Westphalenger of St. 
Paul. 
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Two fragments of old copper kettles of the trade goods type have 
been presented by Mr. and Mrs. Emil Anderson of Minneapolis, 
who found them in the Pigeon River at old Fort Charlotte. 


A shotgun used in Meeker County about 1872, and a German 
bayonet and a cavalry sabre found at St. Nazaire, France, during the ! 
World War are the gifts of James I. Branley of St. Paul. 


Scores of interesting and valuable views of Minneapolis streets 
and buildings, the Falls of St. Anthony, the Minneapolis flour mills, 
the great mill explosion of 1878, Lake Minnetonka, Fort Snelling, 
St. Paul, and towns in southern Minnesota during the seventies and 
eighties are included in a collection of about fourteen hundred nega- 
tives presented by Mrs. George P. Douglas of Minneapolis for the 
Minnesota Society of Colonial Dames. Mrs. Douglas acquired the 
negatives from the Sweet Studios of Minneapolis, which went out 
of business last fall. Many of the views were taken by W. H. 
Jacoby and all are carefully identified. 


A valuable collection of more than eight hundred pictures of steam- 
boats, including photographs of many that plied upon the upper and 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries, has been received from Mr. E. 
W. Tallmon of Davenport, Iowa. 


An elaborately embroidered lady’s linen suit dating from the 
nineties is the gift of Mrs. Florence B. McClelland of Faribault, 
and a white ratine skirt also worn in the nineties has been presented 
by the Misses Frances and Margaret Densmore of Red Wing. 


A flag bearing the arms of the city of Genoa, Italy, which was 
presented to the state of Minnesota by that municipality on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Columbus statue at St. Paul on October 
12, has been received from Governor Olson. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


The program of the forty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, held in Minneapolis from December 28 to 30, 
was planned so as to reflect the astonishing diversity and range of 
present-day American historical interest and scholarship. Reaching 
a climax in the subtly penetrating and richly woven presidential 
address of Professor Carl Becker on “Everyman His Own His- 
torian,” the program gave large space to historical interpretation, to 
social and cultural factors in history, and to realms of research that 
have only recently been explored. There is room here merely to 
mention a few of the sessions and papers that were of special interest 
to students of western American history and to historical society 
workers. The relation of immigration to expansion, sectionalism, 
democracy, and puritanism was the theme of a thoughtful paper 
presented by Marcus L. Hansen at a session devoted to the subject 
of American immigration. Another session of novel interest was 
given over to the history of American mission activity. Its program 
included a broad survey of “ Governmental Policy with Respect to 
Missions among the Indians” by Grace L. Nute and an account of 
“ Seminary Projects for the Missions among Catholic Germans in the 
United States, 1835-1855” by Peter L. Johnson. Agricultural his- 
tory was given due attention in a joint session with the Agricultural 
History Society, the papers including one by Harold E. Briggs on 
“Early Bonanza Farming in the Red River Valley.” The West 
loomed large in a joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, with papers on the Quebec Act by Louise P. Kellogg, 
“ The Red River Valley and the War of 1812” by John P. Pritchett, 
“Minnesota, the Federal Land Policy, and the Republican Party ” 
by Verne E. Chatelain, and “ The Influence of the Foreign-born in 
the Election of 1860” by Donnal V. Smith. Canadian history was 
considered in a special session, with the discussion centered upon 
“The United States and the British Policy in Canadian Confedera- 
tion” under the leadership of Professor Chester Martin. Dr. Solon 
J. Buck led a conference under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies on the question of categories of materials for 
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historical research. The Conference of Historical Societies, pre- 
sided over by Guy Stanton Ford, took under consideration the topic 
of systematic publication of source materials, with papers by Theo- 
dore C. Blegen and Samuel F. Bemis and a discussion in which 
Dr. Buck, Joseph Schafer, and others participated. Among other 
general themes that were included in the fare of the meeting as a 
whole were American foreign relations, Hispanic American history, 
the Far East, Slavonic history, medieval culture, the Renaissance, 
the history of science, nineteenth-century liberalism, and the teaching 
of history. Scholars from all parts of the country were present at this 
memorable meeting, gaining pleasure and inspiration not only from 
the formal sessions but also from the lobby discussions and informal 
gatherings. Elsewhere in the present number of the magazine (ante, 
p. 64) is some mention of the part that members of the Minnesota 
Historical Society were privileged to play in promoting the success 
of the meeting. 


The influence of the West in bringing about the passage of the 
preémption act of 1841 is emphasized by Roy M. Robbins in an 
article entitled “ Preémption— A Frontier Triumph,” published in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December. The writer 
points out that “ The policy inaugurated in 1841 lasted as long as 
the frontier itself — the repeal of the law in 1891 being symbolic of 
the disappearance of the frontier.” An interesting survey of “ Early 
Western Magazines for Ladies” published before the Civil War is 
contributed to the same number of the Review by Bertha-Monica 
Stearns. 


The portion of Alexander Mackenzie’s journal that deals with 
the explorer’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean in 1793 has been re- 
printed, under the editorship of Milo M. Quaife, as the 1931 volume 
of the Lakeside Classics, the Christmas series issued by R. R. Donnel- 
ley and Sons of Chicago (384 p.). In an “ Historical Introduction ” 
the editor reminds the reader that on the American continent “ no 
gigantic rivers or lofty mountain ranges remain to be discovered ; the 
face of the continent has been mapped. High on the roll of im- 
mortals who performed the tremendous enterprise stands the name 
of Alexander Mackenzie.” 


The announcement recently made by the Library of Congress 
that it will make an effort to collect specimens of early western 
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printing is the subject of an editorial in the St. Paul Dispatch for 
October 7. The writer calls attention to the fact that “ one of the 
most significant types of early publishing on the frontier is the news- 
paper, correctly named the diary of western settlement.” 


A “collection of specimens of the lost Indian art of birch-biting ” 
has been presented to the National Museum by Miss Frances Dens- 
more of Red Wing, according to an announcement in the United 
States Daily of Washington. The specimens were obtained among 
the Chippewa of northern Minnesota and the adjacent sections of 
Canada. They consist of pieces of birch bark which have been bit- 
ten into symmetrical designs by Indian women. 


“The Tragedy of the Sioux” living on the Rosebud Reservation 
is the subject of an article by Chief Standing Bear in the American 
Mercury for November. 


Of more than ordinary interest and value is a list of American 
trading and military posts, compiled by Edgar M. Ledyard, which 
appears in installments in the Utah Historical Quarterly from April, 
1928, to July, 1930. The arrangement is alphabetical and the name 
of each post is accompanied by a brief descriptive note, giving loca- 
tion, dates, and in some cases an historical outline. Many Minnesota 
posts are included. Mr. Ledyard “has visited and inspected with 
a discerning interest the sites, ruins and present structures of more 
than five hundred old forts; and he has diligently searched military, 
and other public and private records, and historical society, library and 
other files and records far and wide,” with the result that he has 
assembled the names of more than two thousand posts in North 
America. Unfortunately the publication of the list was discontinued 
with the entry for Fort Laramie; it is to be hoped that it will be re- 
sumed and completed in the near future. Its value would be greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of a map. 


At the annual meeting of the Swedish-American Historical So- 
ciety, held at Minneapolis on December 4, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, presented an ad- 
dress on “ Leaders of People in Dispersion,” and Dr. G. Arvid Hag- 
strom, president of the Bethel Theological Seminary of St. Paul, 
discussed problems connected with “ Conserving the Treasures of the 
Past.” 
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In a letter to the Minnesota Historical Society dated January 4, 
1932, the Reverend Carl J. Silfversten of Duluth calls attention to 
the fact that his volume Finlandssvenskarna i Amerika deals with the 
Finland Swedes in America, not with the Swedish Finns (see ante, 
12: 436). Mr. Silfversten points out the following interesting dis- 
tinction between these racial groups: 

Swedish Finns are the 27,000 Finns living in Sweden. These 
Finns fled from Finland in 1714 and later years, when Russia made 
an attack on Finland, and have settled in the northernmost part of 
Sweden, where they have their own cultural and other needs taken 
care of in the Finnish language. 

The Finland Swedes are the Swedes of whom some came to Fin- 
land as early as some 2,500 years before Christ. Others came later 
and their settlement in Finland numbers about 350,000. It is these 


Swedes who have come from Finland I have tried to picture in my 
book. 


Polish settlements in the United States are listed, located, and 
briefly described by Franciszek Bolek in the Polski Przeglad Karto- 
graficzny (“ Polish Cartographical Review”) of Lwéw, Poland, 
for October, 1930. Among the Minnesota communities included 
are Biwabik, Florian, Gnesen, Gatzke, Poland, Puposky, Wanda, 
Warsaw, Wilno, and Hanska. 


The beginnings of state banks in Minnesota are briefly touched 
upon by Leonard C. Helderman in his book on National and State 
Banks: A Study of Their Origins (Boston, 1931. 178 p.). He 
records that prior to 1858 in Minnesota “ private banks operated, 
the American Fur Company at St. Paul provided such services as 
deposit and exchange, and paper money circulated from banks with- 
out the State. The prevailing mood, however, was anti-bank.” 


On the Fur Trail is the title of a narrative for youthful readers, 
by D. Lange, dealing with the hunting and trapping of fur-bearing 
animals and with life in the woods of the North Shore of Lake 
Superior (New York, 1931. 258 p.). 


No one has yet made a thoroughgoing historical study of Minne- 
sota’s county boundaries, notwithstanding the need for such a work 
and the richness of its possibilities. An interesting illustration of 
the value of this type of investigation may be found in Owen C. Coy’s 
California County Boundaries, published at Berkeley in 1923 but 
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only recently distributed by the California Historical Survey Com- 
mission. Starting with the original division of the state into counties, 
Mr. Coy traces the subsequent changes that have been made and 
accompanies his text with a map for each county. 


A discussion of “‘ The Mysterious Oregon,” contributed by T. C. 
Elliott to the Washington Historical Quarterly for October, is based 
on the writer’s earlier articles, published in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, which deal with the name “ Oregon” as used by Jona- 
than Carver and Robert Rogers (see ante, 4:281). Mr. Elliott 
concludes that “the word ouragon,” as it appears in Rogers’ docu- 
ments, “is undeniably French.” 


A review of “ Pioneer Printing of Kansas” is contributed by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie to the first issue— that for November, 
1931 — of a new historical magazine, the Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly. It is interesting to note that the first press was taken to 
Kansas in 1834 and operated by Jotham Meeker, a missionary to 
the Indians who “ combined printing with preaching.” 


Suggestions regarding the possible activities of a “Local His- 
torical Society ” are presented by Harlow Lindley in Museum Echoes, 
a monthly publication of the Ohio State Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Society, for December. Some of Mr. Lindley’s ideas about local 
societies follow: 


Every county should have at least one active historical society. 
It should enlist in its work teachers, students, ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, business men, intelligent farmers and mechanics, and the 
interested women of the community. 

In every community there is much valuable material that by 
prompt action may be collected and preserved, which in a few years 
will be lost beyond recovery. It may be in the form of old letters 
and other manuscripts, of historic pictures, of files of papers, and the 
reminiscences of reliable old persons. Reports of public officers and 
of various societies should be filed, and a scrap-book should be used 
for keeping obituaries of deceased citizens of importance. 

All these materials should be properly classified and kept by a re- 
sponsible curator, in fireproof quarters. 

The society should hold meetings at regular intervals, at which 
original papers should be presented by competent persons on topics 
of local historic interest, and copies of these papers should be care- 
fully filed. 

Programs should be made out by careful committees for the year 
in advance. 
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Incidents in the past of a Michigan community are recorded in a 
little volume by Sue I. Silliman entitled St. Joseph in Homespun 
(Three Rivers, Michigan, 1931. 213 p.). Among the subjects 
touched upon in the volume are the Indians of the St. Joseph district, 
their customs, treaties that they made with the whites, trails, and 
trading activities ; early settlements in what is now St. Joseph County, 
especially the city of Three Rivers; and some glimpses of the section 
in the thirties and forties of the past century. Of special interest in 
connection with the early settlements of the county are lists of the 
individuals who lived in various townships in 1850 extracted from 
the census of that year. 


A recent addition to Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie’s valuable pub- 
lications on local printing history is a volume entitled Early Printing 
in Michigan, with a Bibliography of the Issues of the Michigan Press, 
1796-1850 (Chicago, 1931. 351 p.). Of special interest are the 
chapters on Father Gabriel Richard, pioneer Detroit educator and 
“ owner and patron of the earliest literary press in Michigan.” Mr. 
McMurtrie presents evidence to show, however, that the earliest 
Michigan printing was not, as has been generally believed, done on 
Father Richard’s press in 1809, but was the work of John McCall. 
The volume includes a scholarly bibliography of 395 books and pam- 
phlets published in fourteen Michigan communities before 1851, and 
a “ Newspaper Record,” in which early Michigan newspapers are 
listed under the names of the settlements where they were published. 


An important historic marker recently erected near Ashland, Wis- 
consin, bears the following inscription: “The First House Built 
by White Men in the State of Wisconsin was Erected Near this 
Spot by Radisson and Groseilliers in the Fall of 1658. Marker 
Erected by the Chequamegon Bay Old Settlers’ Club, October 15, 
1931.” The site for the marker was selected after a careful investi- 
gation of historical and geographical factors by a committee, one 
member of which, Mr. Guy M. Burnham, drew up an elaborate 
report that has been published in pamphlet form under the title: 
The First House Built by White Men in Wisconsin, in the Fall 
of 1658, by Radisson and Groseilliers, at the Head of Chequamegon 
Bay (59 p.). 


A charming picture of social life and conditions in An English 
Colony in Iowa around Decorah in the late sixties and the seventies 
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of the past century is presented in a recently published volume by 
H. Harcourt Horn, a member of the colony (Boston, 1931. 91 p.). 
The writer relates that when he arrived at Decorah in 1868 he found 
“quite an English colony there, some living in the town, others on 
farms scattered over the country roundabout.” He presents inter- 
esting characterizations of some members of the colony, and he 
devotes a chapter to the amusements of these people and another to 
their customs. 


“Two Early Issues of the Council Bluffs Press,” which “ are 
no doubt the earliest known products of the press at Council Bluffs 
other than the newspaper,” are described by Douglas C. McMurtrie 
in the October number of the Annals of Iowa. The first of these 
imprints is the sixteen-page Constitution of the State of Deseret, 
drawn up by the pioneer Mormons of Utah in 1849. Mr. McMur- 
trie believes that the document was printed at Council Bluffs, then 
known as Kanesville, because Orson Hyde, the local newspaper pub- 
lisher, was a Mormon. The second imprint is a folio broadside 
dated May 7, 1850, and containing the resolutions of the Beloit 
Company, a group of emigrants from southern Wisconsin. 


Notes on the history of Early Davenport, prepared by Harry 
Downer, the head resident of Friendly House, as the basis for a 
series of talks that he gave for children, have been issued in the form 
of a multigraphed pamphlet (10 p.). Among the subjects dealt with 
are the Indians, the founding of Davenport by Antoine Le Claire, 
the Black Hawk war, the building of Fort Armstrong, and early 
schools, churches, hotels, and transportation methods. 


“The Promotion of Agriculture by the Illinois Central Railroad, 
1855-1870” is the subject of an article by Paul Wallace Gates in 
Agricultural History for April, 1931. “ The credit for initiating 
this type of activity on the part of the railroads has generally gone 
to James J. Hill,” writes Mr. Gates. He undertakes “to show 
that practically all of the kinds of work done by Hill was undertaken 
by the Illinois Central . . . a full generation before Hill began his 
great work,” that in the “Empire Builder’s” “work to aid the 
farmers of the northwest, he was not initiating a unique policy but 
was enlarging upon the plans and ideas” of William H. Osborn 
and other officials of the Illinois Central. 
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A study of the activities of the “ Northwestern Express and Trans- 
portation Company,” which “ dominated the stagecoach and transpor- 
tation business in Minnesota and Dakota” during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, is contributed to the October North Dakota 
Historical Quarterly by Arthur J. Larsen, head of the newspaper 
department in the library of the Minnesota Historical Society. Mr. 
Larsen describes the company’s early lines running from St. Paul 
to points in Wisconsin and Iowa, and shows how, as the frontier 
advanced westward, the firm’s interests shifted to the Red River 
Valley and the Dakotas until the stages were completely displaced 
by the railroads. The magnitude of the stage company’s business, 
as depicted by Mr. Larsen, is somewhat surprising. For example, 
he reveals that in 1859 the company “ had over 1,000 miles of ex- 
ceptionally strong stage lines,” and that in 1863 “ three stages were 
run daily from St. Paul to La Crosse.” These “sometimes con- 
sisted of three or even four coaches and carried as many as forty 
passengers on one load.” 


All who are interested in northwestern exploration and travel 
will find of value an Historical Wall Map of North Dakota re- 
cently prepared and published by William M. Wemett of Valley 
City. The routes followed by numerous explorers, by military ex- 
peditions, by groups of settlers, and by surveying parties are traced. 
In addition, trails, railroads, and railroad surveys are indicated; 
and forts, camps, and Indian village sites are shown. Many of the 
routes traced led westward from Minnesota. Mr. Wemett is the 
author of a Geography of North Dakota (Fargo, 1929), which in- 
cludes chapters on the fur trade and exploration, Indian wars and 
settlement, and the building of railroads. 


A section on “ The Fur Trade and Wild Life” is included in a 
“ Bibliography of Publications on Canadian Economics” covering 
the decade from 1920 to 1930, in volume 3 of the Contributions to 
Canadian Economics issued by the University of Toronto (1931. 
132 p.). Mrs. Jackson’s article on “ The Beginning of British 
Trade at Michilimackinac,” which appeared ante, 231-270, is de- 
scribed as “a very important article on the beginnings of the fur 
trade in the interior from 1760 to 1775.” 


James Wickes Taylor, Alexander Ramsey, and Oscar Malmros 
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are among the Minnesotans who figure prominently in an important 
article by Ruth Ellen Sanborn dealing with the relations between 
“The United States and the British Northwest, 1865-1870,” which 
is published in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly for October. 
The agitation for the annexation of the British possessions between 
Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains is the theme of the nar- 
rative; and the writer emphasizes the interest in this movement that 
developed in Minnesota. She describes the efforts of Senator Ram- 
sey in Washington to bring about annexation, and she tells in great 
detail of Taylor’s activities in the West as special agent of the state 
department in the early months of 1870. Taylor’s confidential 
reports are analyzed and extensively quoted. Miss Sanborn has 
used many important unpublished sources, but she seems not to have 
consulted the Taylor Papers and the newspaper materials relating 
to the subject of Canadian annexation in the possession of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 


The border region between Minnesota and Canada is described as 
“Canoe Country” by Francis L. Jaques in an article published in 
Natural History for November—December. The writer sketches 
briefly the historical backgrounds of some of the canoe routes through 
the boundary waters. Some unusually interesting drawings by the 
author illustrate the article, which has also been published as a sepa- 
rate (6 p.). 


Attention is called to the fact that twenty-four local historical 
societies are affliated with the Ontario Historical Society in a sketch 
of the history and activities of the latter organization by its secre- 
tary, Mr. J. McE. Murray, published in the November issue of the 
Ontario Library Review. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


“The recent establishment of County Historical Societies in many 
of our Minnesota Counties is a portentous thing. This good work 
should go on,” writes Lawrence C. Hodgson in an editorial in the 
Southern Minnesotan for January. He points out that the “ basis 
of history is in individual experience,” and that the “ note-book of 


the pioneer, the diary of the adventurer, the reminiscence of the 
thoughtful ” — the types of material that can be gathered and pre- 
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served by the local history organization — “ eventually become the 
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foundations of historical study.” Among the other items published 
in this issue of the Southern Minnesotan are an account of Colonel 
William Colvill’s exploits at Gettysburg; some Civil War letters of 
the Pendergast brothers of Hutchinson; an outline of the history 
of New Prague, a Czech community that has recently celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary; and a narrative of a gold-seeking expedi- 
tion to Pike’s Peak in 1859 as related by Lewis Conley, who later 
settled at Cannon Falls. 


Early days on the North Shore of Lake Superior are recalled in 
a letter, published in the Cook County News-Herald of Grand 
Marais for October 15, from Mr. John A. Bardon of Superior, 
whose father, Richard Bardon, served as government teacher and 
farmer for the Grand Portage Chippewa in the middle sixties. Mr. 
Bardon relates tales of many of the pioneers of the region, and he 
tells particularly of the career of Peter Gagnon of Grand Portage. 


The varied career of Ignatius Donnelly as town-site promoter, 
third-party leader, journalist, author, orator, and politician is out- 
lined in an editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune for November 8, 
which calls attention to the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the “Sage of Nininger.” The anniversary also is the occasion 
for the publication of a brief biographical sketch of Donnelly in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for November 1. 


A chapter entitled “ Minnesota, the Marvelous” is included in 
a volume entitled Four Score and More: Bits of Biography and 
Humorous History by George P. Bent (Los Angeles, 1929. 281 p.). 
Mr. Robert O. Foster of Minneapolis contributes to the volume some 
“Reminiscences of fifty-one years in the music business in Minne- 
apolis.” 


Mrs. Esther Abbetmeyer Selke contributes an interesting account 
of “ Herculean Laborers for the Extension of Lutheranism in Min- 
nesota,” missionaries of the Missouri synod who worked in the region 
between 1857 and 1879, to the Quarterly of the Concordia His- 
torical Institute for October. She relates that one of the mission- 
aries, the Reverend H. P. Christopher Boettcher, had charge of no 
less than twenty-seven mission stations in Lyon, Redwood, Renville, 
Yellow Medicine, Lincoln, and Pipestone counties and in Dakota 
Territory in the late seventies. He managed to cover his large field 
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“once in six weeks with horse and spindle, with no roads or fences 
to bother about.” 


That “ Historical considerations are . . . important in replan- 
ning an old city” that increased rapidly in size in the years follow- 
ing its founding, as did St. Paul, is pointed out by George H. Her- 
rold, managing director and engineer of the St. Paul city planning 
board, in an article on “ The Necessity for Coordinated Planning ” 
published in Civil Engineering for December. In discussing the 
work of the planning board, which was created in 1918, Mr. Her- 
rold shows how many of St. Paul’s present problems are due to the 
fact that the city’s business section grew up “around the levee, 
which was the principal point of interest,” and was connected with 
scattered residential sections by narrow, crooked, and poorly graded 
streets. Other articles of special Minnesota interest in this issue 
of Civil Engineering include a review of “ Railroading in the North- 
west” by W. L. Darling; accounts of “ Open-pit Iron Mining on 
the Mesabi Range” by Russell H. Bennett and E. W. Davis; and 
discussions of “ Highway Practice in Minnesota” by O. L. Kipp 
and C. M. Babcock. 


The Civil War diary of the late Samuel R. Miller of Olivia, who 
read poetry, the Spectator, and other classics during the intervals be- 
tween periods of active service, is quoted extensively in an article 
entitled “A Soldier’s Diary of Civil War Days” by Elmer W. Peter- 
son, in the Minneapolis Tribune for December 13. Miller served 
with Ohio and Indiana regiments; after the war he studied law at 
the University of Michigan; and in the early seventies he settled 
in Minnesota. 


The career of a Pioneer of the North Woods Section of Minne- 
sota: William H. Andrews is the subject of a little book by his 
wife, Lydia Bryant Andrews, which pictures life in several sections 
of Minnesota between 1857 and 1925 (Hackensack, Minnesota, 
1931. 85 p.). Among the Minnesota communities that Andrews 
helped to develop as a farmer or a merchant are Richfield, Monti- 
cello, Rockford, Brainerd, and Emily Township in Crow Wing 
County. In the latter township he established a summer resort in 
1907 around which has grown the village of Outing, and the chap- 
ters dealing with Andrews’ life at this place are perhaps the most 
interesting in the book. 
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A Supplement to the Lavocat Family in America by Matilda V. 
Baillif (1931. 11 p.), issued to accompany a genealogical work 
described ante, 11: 110, includes a translation of a letter written 
from St. Paul in 1865 by Anne Jacquin Lavocat Martin to her 
brother, Ferdinand Jacquin, in France. 


Some biographical information about Mr. John Talman, news- 
paper librarian of the Minnesota Historical Society from 1908 to 
1926, is included in a sketch published on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday in the Fairport [New York] Herald-Mail for December 3. 


Loca History ITEMs 


The history of a log cabin recently presented to the Blue Earth 
County Old Settlers’ Association by Mr. and Mrs. John Strobel and 
placed in Sibley Park at Mankato is reviewed in the Mankato Free 
Press for December 17. According to this account, the cabin was 
built by George Ott in the late fifties, when he settled on a home- 
stead near Mankato. 


An unsuccessful attempt made by E. P. Evans in 1869 to secure 
the removal of the county seat of Blue Earth County from Mankato 
to Garden City is recalled by Mr. W. H. Pay in an interview re- 
ported in the Mankato Free Press for November 7. 


An interesting chapter in the social history of Minnesota’s Ger- 
man pioneers is provided by an article reviewing the story of the 
New Ulm Turnverein, which is published in the Brown County 
Journal for November 6. Accounts of the society’s early meetings, 
of the building of its first hall, of theatrical performances staged by 
its members, of its singing section, its fire department, its gymnastic 
classes, and its activities as host to members of the North American 
Gymnastic Union in 1876 are included. The society, which was 
organized in 1856, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on No- 
vember 11. 


About half of a History of Big Bend Township, Chippewa County, 
Minnesota, from the Time of Its First Settlement in 1866 to the 
Close of the Year 1928, by J. K. Johnson, is devoted to sketches of 
early settlers, most of whom are of Norwegian extraction (Milan, 
1929. 66 p.). It includes also a history of the local Lutheran 
church and a sketch of a pastor, the Reverend O. E. Solseth, who 
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served the community for more than three decades; accounts of the 
township’s first public school and its first post office; some vital sta- 
tistics for the years from 1874 to 1882; a description of an early 
Fourth of July celebration; and brief sketches of the founding of Big 
Bend City and of two local industries, the roller mill and the codpera- 
tive creamery. Mr. Johnson’s narrative originally was published in 
the Milan Standard, from which it has been reprinted in pamphlet 
torm. 


A “ History of the Watson Lutheran Congregation Pioneer Ladies 
Aid Society,” by Mrs. George Kalmoe, appears in the Watson Voice 
for November 26. The writer traces the history of the organiza- 
tion and describes its membership and work from 1876 to the present. 


The following list of officers of the Dodge County Historical 
Society has been received from its president: Mr. G. H. Slocum, 
president ; Mr. Ternis Slingerland, vice president; Miss Elise Alder, 
secretary ; Miss Amanda Curtis, treasurer; and Miss Maud Gerret- 
son, Mr. J. H. Parker, and Mr. J. P. Nottage, members of the 
executive committee. All the officers live at Mantorville, except 
the members of the executive committee, who reside at Kasson. 


A recently published township record is the History of Millerville, 
Douglas County, Minnesota, 1866 to 1930, by Karl M. Klein (Mil- 
lerville, 1930. 110 p.). It deals with a German-Catholic com- 
munity founded in 1866 by John A. Miller. A general account of 
the early years of the settlement, which includes information about 
the founding of its church by Fathers Francis Pierz and Ignaz 
Thomazin, is followed by a chronological record of settlers who ar- 
rived each year and of important events from 1866 to 1931. 


About three thousand people attended the “ open house ” arranged 
by the First State Bank of Chatfield on October 8 to celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. A large collection of objects illustrative 
of pioneer life in the community and of manuscripts was arranged 
in the bank in connection with the celebration. Some of the more 
interesting exhibits are described and the history of the bank, which 
was founded in 1856 by J. C. Easton, is outlined in the Chatfield 
News for October 8. 


The First Methodist Church of Chatfield celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary on November 29. The celebration included a series 
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of talks by Mr. Frank Tuper, Mr. John Chermak, and others on 
the history of the church. 


Plans for occupying quarters in the new Goodhue County Court- 
house were made at the annual meeting of the Goodhue County 
Historical Society, held at Red Wing on November 10. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: C. A. Rasmussen, president ; Dr. M. W. 
Smith, first vice president; Charles P. Hall, second vice president; 
Mrs. J. E. Enz, treasurer; and Miss Rosalie Youngdahl, secretary. 


In connection with the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Congregational Church of Cannon Falls on 
October 4, a sketch of its history was read by Mr. G. T. Valentine. 
Pictures of pioneer members of the congregation and early views of 
Cannon Falls were displayed in the church parlor. 


How the lakes of Itasca County received their names is explained 
by L. A. Rossman in an attractive little booklet entitled Naming 
Itasca’s Lakes (Grand Rapids, 1931. 10 p.). The writer devotes 
several pages to the origin of the name of the county, outlining 
briefly the several theories presented by Mr. Gale and Mr. Hart 
in the September issue of Minnesota History. “ You may have a 
Latin, a Chippewa or a synthetic name, whichever your fancy may 
take,” he explains, but he expresses his own preference when he as- 
serts that ““ We would rather that the name Itasca came from Indian 
lore of the Chippewa country than from the Latin dictionary.” 


Some business ventures on the frontier of northwestern Minnesota 
during the last third of the nineteenth century are described by Mr. 
Peter J. Gorden of Minneapolis in a reminiscent letter published in 
the Morris Tribune for November 27. Accounts of his business 
activities at Pelican Rapids and at Little Fork in Koochiching County 
are preceded by descriptions of the writer’s boyhood in Norway, of 
his immigration in 1871, and of pioneer life at Morris. 


The proposal that a Lyon County historical society be organized is 
set forth in articles and editorials published in the Minneota Mascot 
for November 6, 13, and 20. The project receives encouragement 
from the St. Paul Dispatch in an editorial, published in its issue for 
November 7, which reads in part: “A recent announcement of the 
Minnesota Historical Society that within the last six months three 
more counties have formed local historical societies and that there 
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are now twenty-four such county organizations in the State has ap- 
parently had the effect of arousing the interest of other communities 
not possessing this valuable cultural unit. The Minneota Mascot 
proposes formation of a Lyon County historical society. . . . It 
would be gratifying to the entire State to see another county history 
unit in the Minnesota Valley.” 


Breaking the sod, building a house, and other details connected 
with establishing a farm on a prairie homestead in Lyon County are 
described by Mr. C. O. Anderson of Willcox, Arizona, in a remi- 
niscent article published in three installments in the issues of the 
Minneota Mascot for October 23 and 30 and November 6. The 
writer's family traveled by covered wagon in 1875 from Wisconsin 
to its new home in Lyon County, Minnesota, where Mr. Ander- 
son remained until 1881. His recollections of life in the region 
include vivid accounts of prairie fires, the grasshopper plague, and 


the boom years that followed 1877. 


Some reminiscences of a pioneer editor, Mr. R. D. V. Carr, who 
in 1903 established the Middle River Pioneer, now known as the 
Middle River Record, appear in the issue of the latter paper for 
October 30 to call attention to the passing of twenty-five years since 
it was founded. Mr. Carr relates that after the Great Northern 
Railroad announced that it would build a line between Thief River 
Falls and Warroad he began the publication of a paper at a point 
known as Breese post office. In 1904, after the railroad was con- 
structed and the town of Middle River located, he removed his 
publication office to that place and erected one of the first buildings 
in the new community. 


A detailed history of St. Michael’s Catholic Church of Buckman, 
which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on October 29, appears in 
the Pierz Journal for October 29. 


Pioneer experiences in Nicollet County are recalled by Mr. J. H. 
Doty of St. Peter in an interview published with his portrait in the 
St. Peter Herald for December 25. It includes accounts of the emi- 
gration of the Doty family from New York state in 1857, of pioneer 
farming in Nicollet County, and of Mr. Doty’s career as a railway 
agent, a grain dealer, a promoter of codperative creameries, and a 
lumberman. 
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Plans for a local historical museum, to be sponsored by the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of Rochester, were formulated 
at a meeting of the club on December 15. A committee, of which 
Miss Isabelle Farr is chairman, was appointed to take charge of the 
project. 


Reminiscent talks on pioneer life and conditions were presented 
by Mr. John B. Hompe of Deer Creek, Mr. W. L. Wilson of 
Maine Township, and Mrs. O. M. Carr of Pelican Rapids before 
the annual meeting of the Otter Tail County Historical Society at 
Fergus Falls on October 24. Officers elected for the coming year 
include Judge Anton Thompson of Fergus Falls, president; M. J. 
Daly, Jr., of Perham, vice president; Frank E. Saunders of Parker’s 
Prairie, second vice president; E. T. Barnard, secretary; and Elmer 
E. Adams, treasurer. 


A step toward the organization of a Pope County historical society 
was taken on October 20, when Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superin- 
tendent of the state historical society, spoke before a meeting at 
Glenwood on the value and possibilities of local historical organiza- 
tion. A committee of seven, elected at this meeting to make plans 
for a permanent organization, met on November 17, drew up a con- 
stitution, and planned to call an organization meeting early in 1932. 


That there are ten villages and cities in the United States bearing 
the name of Northfield is revealed in an article in the Northfield 
News for November 6 which presents the results of an investigation 
into the origins of the name. In the case of the Minnesota city, the 
writer declares that “the name of the founder, John W. North, at 
least suggested the first syllable of the name of the future city and 
that the decision of the early settlers, many of whom were New 
Englanders, was easily reached because the name brought back 
memories of the far-off Northfields of Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Connecticut.” Much information about other communi- 
ties of the same name is presented. Among them is Northfield, 
Texas, which, it is interesting to note, was founded in 1890 by 
Jonathan Cook, who “ came from Northfield, Minnesota.” 


The seventy-fifth anniversaries of two Northfield churches — the 
First Congregational Church and the First Baptist Church — were 
marked by a joint celebration held on October 24 and 25. An 
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exhibit of documents, pictures, and objects connected with the his- 
tories of the churches was a feature of the celebration. At the 
anniversary dinner, held on the evening of October 24, addresses 
were presented on “ The Old Brown Church” by Mrs. A. H. Pear- 
son, “ Our Church in the Eighties ” by Miss Isabella Watson, “ Our 
Church in the Nineties” by Dr. H. C. Wilson, “ Reminiscences 
from a Long Pastorate” by Dr. Edwin B. Dean, “ The Coming of 
the Baptists” by Dr. J. P. Bird, “ Reminiscences from a Pastor’s 
Wife” by Mrs. E. B. Dean, and the “ Significance of the Anni- 
versary ” by Dr. Donald J. Cowling, president of Carleton College. 
An interesting booklet, which contains historical sketches of the two 
congregations and pictures of their buildings and pastors, was pub- 
lished in connection with the celebration (32 p.). Another seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration, held by the Northfield Methodist 
Church on December 10, was marked by the presentation of a 
pageant depicting the history of the church. 


A paper on “ The Founding of the Catholic Churches in Fari- 
bault”” in 1853 was presented by Mrs. James E. O'Neill before a 
meeting of the Rice County Historical Society at Faribault on Octo- 
ber 26. The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Professor C. A. Duniway of Northfield, president; H. L. Buck of 
Faribault, vice president; Frank M. Kaisersatt of Faribault, secre- 
tary; and Albert Leach of Faribault, treasurer. 


The program of the annual meeting of the St. Louis County 
Historical Society, which was held at Duluth on December 3, in- 
cluded addresses and papers on “ A St. Louis County Pioneer and a 
Developer of the Missabe Range” by John H. Hearding, on “ Early 
Fur-trading Companies in St. Louis County ” by William E. Culkin, 
on “ The Oregon Trail in 1853” by Claudia M. Allen, and on the 
“Finland Swedes in Northeastern Minnesota” by the Reverend 
Carl J. Silfversten. 


The suggestion that a permanent collection of objects illustrative 
of pioneer life in Scott County be placed on display in Belle Plaine is 
made by Win V. Working in the Belle Plaine Herald for October 
22. “ With local history being studied in our schools and with 
most persons, young and old, more or less interested in pioneer his- 
tory, relics should have a strong appeal here,” writes Mr. Working. 
“ They are of little use hidden away in attics or stored away in 
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vaults; they must be brought out into the light where they may be 
examined and studied. They should be in groups so that their col- 
lective appeal may be made sufficiently strong.” 


, 


More than eight thousand people attended a “ Golden Jubilee’ 
celebration held at Winthrop on October 8. Among the speakers 
who recalled incidents connected with the city’s past were Mr. P. P. 
Quist, Judge Henry Moll, and Congressman August H. Andresen. 
Displays of pioneer objects arranged in local store windows attracted 
much attention and interest. In connection with the celebration, 
the Winthrop News published with its issue of October 8 an “ Anni- 
versary Supplement ” of thirty-six pages, which contains much valu- 
able material about the history of Winthrop and Sibley County. 
A review of the city’s past reveals that the town site was platted by 
Erick Olson in 1881, when the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
was extended through land that he had been farming since 1869. 
Brief sketches of the Sibley County cities and villages of Henderson, 
Green Isle, Arlington, Gaylord, Gibbon, and New Auburn, and of 
the townships of Transit, Cornish, Alfsborg, and Bismark are 
included in the booklet. Transportation is dealt with in articles 
dealing with pioneer roads and with the building of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad; several Winthrop industries — the codpera- 
tive creamery, the canning plant, and the telephone company — are 
the subjects of articles; the story of the News, which was founded in 
1887, is outlined ; and the history of the Winthrop schools is reviewed 
by P. M. Paquette. An interesting feature of the booklet is the 
inclusion of several local history sketches prepared by high school 
students. 


The historical value of business papers and records is well illus- 
trated in two articles published in the Plainview News for October 
9 and 16. The first describes the papers of the C. C. Cornwell and 
Son Hardware Company, recently discovered in the basement of its 
store, and gives examples of the purchases made by pioneers of the 
seventies. A day book kept in the sixties by F. J. Cornwell, a dry 
goods merchant, and now owned by Mrs. E. A. Carpenter, is the 
subject of the second article. 


‘The passing of half a century since the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Waseca was established was commemorated on November 14. 
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A special section of the Waseca Journal for November 11 is devoted 
to the banking history of the community. 


The eightieth anniversary of the First Congregational Church of 
Minneapolis, which was founded at St. Anthony in 1851, was cele- 
brated by members of the congregation with appropriate ceremonies 
on November 15 and 16. The history of the church is briefly re- 
viewed in the Minneapolis Journal for November 8. 


The history of the Minneapolis Athenaeum is reviewed in the 
Seventieth Annual Report of the institution, submitted in 1929 by 
Katharine Patten, its librarian (22 p.). The origin and growth of 
the Athenaeum library, which has been combined with the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, is stressed. 


The days when there were “ Steam Trains on Nicollet Avenue ” 
in Minneapolis are recalled by Arthur W. Warnock in an article in 
the Minneapolis Journal for October 4. The writer describes the 
building of the “ Motor Line” which began operations in 1879 
between First Avenue South and Lake Calhoun and which eventu- 
ally was extended to Excelsior on Lake Minnetonka. Among the 
interesting illustrations that appear with the article are a picture of 
the “ first motor train” to run in Minneapolis and a facsimile of 
the motor line’s time table for 1885. 


The influence of geography upon the origin and growth of Min- 
neapolis is emphasized by Arthur W. Warnock in an article entitled 
“A City in Swaddling Clothes” in the Minneapolis Journal for 
November 29. The writer outlines the early history of the city, 
explains the origin of some of its geographic names, and describes 
briefly the development of civic improvements and railroad connec- 
tions with the outside world. 


A detailed History of the Assumption Parish, St. Paul, Minn. 
(113 p.) was published in connection with the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the church on October 18. It opens 
with an account of the “ Founding of the Parish,” the pioneer Ger- 
man Catholic congregation of St. Paul, which occupied its first church 
building in 1856. Sketches of its pastors and a history of the parish 
school are included in the volume. 








